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@> Wirt the next Number of Har- 
PeR’s WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RIcHLY ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 


THE SENATE. 
yer all the brilliancy and vigor 
} 





and ability of the winter's debates in 
the Senate the real point has been plainly 
perceptible. The question may have been 
a committee of investigation, or an inquiry 
into the sale of arms, but every hearer and 
reader of the speeches felt that the Senate 
was fhe scene merely: the actual audience 
was the country, and the purpose political. 
We do not accuse motives, but we are speak- 
ing of men ; and not of men only, but of men 
tired with patriotic interest and party zeal— 
of men who have political objects to achieve. 
The Senate is divided into two active Re- 
publican camps—the friends of the Admin- 
istration and its The poliey of 
the Democratic is, very naturally, 
“passive.” Why should it interfere when 
it sees its opponents rending each other? 
It sits a smiling spectator, and beholds the 
charge and counter-charge ; the steady and 
brilliant assault, the brilliant and steady re- 
pulse. But meanwhile what does the scene 
mean? What is the real situation? 

It is easy to see. These debates are re ally 
those of the Philadelphia Convention. They 
are preliminary to the Republican nomina- 
tion. We do not say that the Republican 
opponents of the Administration are not sin- 
cerely anxious to expose corruption and to 
defend the true honor of the American name 
and goverment. But we know 
they are political chiefs, and that they are 
warmly opposed to the renomination of Gen- 
eralGRaNT. Senator ScHuRz stated the oth- 
erday in the Senate, what he frankly declared 
in Chicago, that he should not support the 
President if he were renominated. It does 
not follow that, in the usual phrase, he has 
gone over to the Democrats. We-doubt if 
he thinks it wise for the Cincinnati Conven- 
He doubtless 
believes that parties are more dissolved than 
others suppose them to be, and that new 
combinations are imminent. And the logic 
of his position forces him to justify his hopes 
and make such combinations practicable. 

For see what the necessary result must be! 
A Republican Senator announces that he will 
not sustain the Presidential nominatian of 
his party if it fall upon a candidate to whom, 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, he is ut- 


enemies, 
party 


also that 


tion to make a nomination. 


terly opposed, and whom he believes to have 
riolated the Constitution. If that nomina- 
tion should be made, the Senator, by refusing 
to support it, would relax his connection with 
the party. That is to say, he would virtual- 
ly cease to be regarded as a Republican, and 
if no new party had arisen he must either 
join the Democracy or disappear from pub- 
lic life. We do not say that any anti-Admin- 
istration Senator would be deterred by any 
such prospect from doing what he believed 
to be a duty. But if he were politically am- 
bitious his ambition would coincide with 
in effort to defeat the 
renomination of the President. This could 
be effectively either by 
proving person il unfitness, or by discredit- 


his sense of duty in 


done in two ways: 
ing the Administration 
If the first course were adopted and su 

cessfully carried out, the party might be ens 
ily persuaded to make another nomination, 
and without injury to its prospect of ascend- 
ency. But if the second course were adopt- 
ed, and suceessfully, the discredit of the Ad 
ministration could hardly fail to bring down 
the When, therefore, the anti-Ad- 
ministration Republicans call for committees 
of investigation into alleged corruptions un- 
der the Administration, one of two things 
must be done: 


party. 


either the committee must be 
granted without debate, or there must be de- 
bate and delay. In the first case the mover 
himself, or one of his friends, would be mads 
chairman, and the majority of the committee 
would be composed of Republicans opposed 


to the Administration and Democrats. The y 
might be very honest mam, but still they 
would be men and politicians. That com- 


mittee would hold perpetual inquest, with 
power of sending for persans and papers, and 
of publication, upon an Adminigtration at 
the head of which is a President whose nomi- 
nation a majority of the committee would 
wish to defeat. It would, therefore, not be 
a disinterested investigation. Its work would 
begin in suspicion, and it could not end in 
the honest persuasion of any man who knew 
what the facts of its origin really were. 

On the other hand, if the committee were 
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not immediately granted, a debate must fel- 
low. In this debate the object of each side 
would be evident. The friends of the Ad- 
ministration would decline to form a com- 
mittee composed partly or wholly of those 
who had openly declared the head of the 
Administration to be unfit for his place, be- 
cause they would properly suspect the im- 
partiality of the investigation. A personal 
or political opposition having been declared, 
the proceedings would be suspicious at every 
Rep. In the debate upon the committee, the 
whole force of the case against the Admin- 
istration would be exposed and eloquently 
argued, and the presumptive guilt which 
demands inquiry would be established in 
advance as fully as possible. The friends of 
the Administration would be represented by 
their opponents as avoiding inquiry, and su- 
perficially such might seem to be the fact. 
But their real action would be merely insist- 
ance that on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion those who are committed against the 
support of the President, if renominated, 
shall not be authorized to collect in a spirit 
of hostility to a probable candidate every 
thing that may possibly discredit the Ad- 
ministration and tend te defeat the party. 
We repeat, it is not a question of motives. 
If those who move an inquiry into corrup- 
tion must be assumed to be simply patriotic 
—which we do not deny-——not less must their 
patriotism be unquestioned who decline to 
intrust inquiry into the conduct of an Ad- 
ministration to those who have obvious rea- 
sons for wishing to prevent the renomination 
of its head. 

This is precisely the situation in the Sen- 
ate, and this is the hidden meaning of this 
winter's debate. To a spectator and hearer 
who believes that the continued ascendency 


of the Republican party is indispensable to 


the continued welfare of the country, the 


contest, brilliant, bitter, and skillful as it” 


has been, has been also inexpressibly pain- 
ful. Now, as in the impeachment trial, the 
Washington correspondents of the great 
newspapers haye warmly taken sides, and 
now, as then, all the resounces of exaggera- 
tion and ridicule and have been 
brought into play. But political measures 
can not be safely judged mere ly by the hon- 
esty of those who support them. Nobody 
deubts that CALHOUN was as pure @ man as 
WEBSTER, and as sincere in asserting seces- 
sion as WEBSTER was in opposing it. So 
also those who sneered at Mr. FessENDEN’S 


sarcasm 


“conscience,” and denounced Mr. GRIMES as 
a JupAs Iscariot for voting against the con- 
viction of President JOHNSON, condemned 
Senators not less sincere and patriotic than 
those who differed from them. 

The Republicans who are known as the 
chiefs of the anti-Administration camp are 
not, indeed, to be suspected of improper mo- 
tives because they differ from what we be- 
lieve to be the goneral sentiment of the par- 


| ty. Those chiefs assert, what we earnestly 


| 


hope, that there is a popular uprising against 
political corruption. But while Mr, Scuurz 
was saying it in the Senate, FERNANDO Woop 
was saying it inthe House! And if that up- 
rising end in the return of FERNANDO Woop 
and his friends to power, where will be the 
Senator’s hope of “ honest and pure govern- 
ment?” Yet his hope will be fulfilled either 
by the party friends of Mr. Woop or by the 
success of the Philadelphia candidate. There 
is no other alternative. The candidate of 
the Philadelphia Convention will be elected, 
or he will be defeated by those whose success 
will rejoice the Ku-Klux, and give to those 
who morally sustained the rebellion the con- 
trol of the government. 


FLINGS AND SNEERS. 

but constant as- 
sertion does not establish a fact—that the 
Republicans who favor the renomination of 
the President are bitterly intolerant of those 
not. Yet it would upon a 
careful reading of newspapers and speeches 


It is constantly asserted 


who do seem 
that the Republicans who oppose the renom- 
ination have at least an equal chance of ex- 
themselves, and that the chances 
is, however, natural that 
those love the than any 
man, and who believe that the welfare of 
the country depends very much upon Re- 


pressing 
are improved. It 
who 


cause more 


publican success, should hear with dissatis- 
faction unmeasured denunciation of the Ad- 
ministration and of all support it. 
Why should every sneer at the President be 
assumed to be sincere and unprejudiced, and 
every suspicion upon the Administra- 
tion most justifiable? If an insinuation 
against the Chief Magistrate is indignantly 
challenged or repelled, ‘‘ What!” is the lofty 
reply, ‘is this a Roman Cawsar who can do 
no wrong?” No, he is not a Roman Cwsar, 
but he is an American gentleman entitled to 
fair play. 

The people of the country who do not per- 
sonally know the President must judge him 
by his words and acts. It is a skillful soph- 
istry which charges him with every evil 
that may appear in the Administration, and 


who 


cast 
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refuse him the credit of all the good. He is 
a criminal or a cipher, as the exigency of his 
opponents may demand. “But why is it 
that certain gentlemen are known as his 
friends, and certain others as his enemies ?” 
is a question often asked; “ and why, when 
his policy is opposed, are some opponents 
treated as enemies while others still remain 
friends ?” The reply is not far to seek. Some 
of his warmest friends opposed the San Do- 
mingo treaty, but they opposed it as friends. 
They represented it as a mistake of policy, 
upon which there could be natural and har- 
monious differences of opinion. The result 
showed that it was not mere opposition to 
his policy which occasioned alienation. But 
when his motives and character are impugn- 
ed in opposition, why should there not be 
feeling upon his part? A President must 
be silent when he is aspersed. Is it not all 
the more a duty of honor in party opponents 
not to asperse him ? 

So certain Senators are warmly, even con- 
temptuously, opposed to civil service reform, 
which the President favors. But their rela- 
tions probably continue friendly, although it 
is clear that if they denounced him as the root 
of all official corruption those relations could 
not fail to be disturbed. A President, it is 
said, ought not to quarrel. But has a Sen- 
ator, the constitutional adviser of the Presi- 
dent on many occasions, no similar duty? 
There are Senators who oppose as well as 
who favor his policy of civil service reform 
who are upon friendly terms with the Presi- 
dent. That point is not determined by sym- 
pathy with his views. There are other Sen- 
ators who honestly think and frankly say 
that the President disgraces his office. Is it 
surprising that they are not upon friendly 
terms with him, even if they are friends of 
civil service reform ? 

The country can also easily understand 
that a thousand tales are told of the Presi- 
dent which are simply false. They are re- 
peated and emphasized and enlarged until 
they are accepted as true, and one such fact, 
as it is called, is supposed to indicate a 
myriad more of the same kind. There is, 
for instance, the dull slander about the 
Seneca quarry. It represents the 
President as deeply interested in a quarry 
for which contracts for government works 
are obtained by his influence, which are 
enormously profitable to him. This is the 
story industriously repeated. The fact is 
that six or seven years ago General GRANT 


stone 


invested some money—which we believe no- 
body ever alleged to be dishonestly earned 
in a stone quarry, from which he has never 
received any dividend whatever. We have 
heard the same kind of story told of Gen- 
eral LOGAN in regard to some Chicago lots. 
“He grew rich in the army, did he?” asks 
Mrs. Candour, with a shrug of her moral 
shoulders. No, madame; he invested in 
land some of his small savings from his gen- 
eral’s pay. 
terms of payment very easy, and the land 
rapidly rose in value; as every man 
one of the bravest and most 
skillful soldiers of the war will be glad to 
know, the gemeral has the legitimate benefit 
of his bargain. 

We do not believe that the people of the 
United States hear with patience these inces- 
sant flings at a President whom the most elab- 
orate ingenuity has failed to stain even with 
suspicion. He is exhorted to conciliate and 
to ‘have peace,” and we are told that other 
Presidents did not permit quarrels. How 
was it with President Prerce and Mr. Dovg- 
Las, and with Mr. DovGias and President 
BUCHANAN? Mr. CALHOUN withdrew from 
President JACKSON. Senator WADE and Mr. 
WINTER Davis declared against President 
LINCOLN, and how many Senators heartily 
favored renomination? The diplomacy 
of affectingy to like those who have, as he 
thinks, defamed him, or that of trusting 
those in whom he has lost confidence, the 
It may be his 
misfortune, but we doubt if the country will 
charge it upon him as a fatal fault. 


The sum was very small and the 


and, 


who honors 


President does not possess. 


. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
TREATY. 

ZEsop tells us that when the wind blew 
violently the traveler gathered his cloak 
about him and waited until it had spent ite 
force. That has been the attitude of the 


| Government and the country during the late 


| 


j 


gale of English wrath and curious miscon- 
ception in regard to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. It is the misfortune of all written in- 
struments, whether constitutions or treaties, 
that the moment they are finished the ques- 
tion arises, What do they mean? We have 
found some difficulty in settling that precise 
point in regard to the Constitution of the 
United States, and it is not surprising that 
it should have arisen in the of the 
treaty. For what is the real scope of the 
English assertion? Is it not that it was un- 
derstood that the indirect claims were with- 
drawn, and that the arbitration was to affect 


case 


[Maren 9, 1879, 


nothing but the amount of certain specific 
computable losses by certain specific ves- 
sels? One of the London papers says that 
England agreed to abide by the decision in 
regard to a direct and limited claim, but did 
not agree to abide by any decision in regard 
to any indirect claim. But if a question 
arises as to the understanding—and it has 
arisen—it can be settled in one of two ways 


| only: either by the judgment of the tribunal 
| or by withdrawing from the treaty. 


| case has always been the same. 


| ago by Mr. Cospen. 


It is said that we ought not to expect En- 
gland to consent, and that we ought not to 
assume that she has consented, to any thing 
so preposterous as the claim for indirect loss ; 
that we are the gainers in any case, and that 
England is not abie to pay. But it is not a 
question of ability, but of agreement. Our 
We have 
asked always for indirect and direct losses. 
England knew it as well as we knew it our- 
selves. Indeed, it was first most forcibly 
stated to his own country nearly ten years 
There was no conceal- 
ment, no evasion, upon our part. The proto- 
col of the beginning of the negotiation, which 
was read and approved just before the treaty 
was signed, stated the old claim in the old, 
precise, and emphatic manner; and the only 
question which seems to be legitimate is 
this: Did the English negotiators suppose 
that our offer to merge our whole demand ia 
an amicable settlement, if made at once, for 
a gross sum, extended to a settlement by ar- 
bitration as being in a sense amicable ? 

But if this question be asked, the reply is 
that as such was not our intention—a fact 
which, as we thought, appeared in the very 
terms of the record—we can not be held re- 


sponsible for the misunderstanding of the 





other negotiators. Or, to put it in another 
form, England can not expect us to accept 
her theory of our understanding. 
indeed, state her own. 


She may, 
But if it differs from 
ours, are we not brought back to the old al- 
ternative—either the tribunal must decide 
between us, or the treaty must fall? So 
when we are told that a wise moderation 
and yielding of this point would be states- 
manlike and promotive of peace, the answer 
again is that when we are asked to accord 
the English interpretation to the treaty, we 
are asked to do precisely what England says 
she never could do—namely, to allow that 
the treaty means what we never thought nor 
meant that it should mean. Of course that 
is something that we can not concede in ad- 
vance of the decision of the tribunal. But 
to that decision, when made as the treaty 
provides, we shall bow. 

In all the English speeches and newspa- 
pers there is really but one argument upon 
the subject. It was repeated to the Secre- 
tary of State by Sir Epwarp THORNTON in 
his recent interview, if the accepted report 
be correct. This argument is the one al 
ready mentioned. It is the alleged “ under- 
The London and other 
journals appeal to Sir Starrorp Norru 
coTe’s speech of last summer, in which he 
said what he thought the treaty covered, as 
if it were some kind of proof of the under- 
standing. But at the time that Sir Srar- 
FORD NORTHCOTE was speaking the State 
Department was preparing our case accord- 


standing.” Times 


ing to our understanding. 
result is plain. 


And again the 
The meaning of the treaty 
must be determined by methods provided by 
itself, or it must be abandoned. We do not 
believe that England will consent to relin- 
quish this ready chance of peaceful settle- 
ment; and while it is not to be said offen- 
sively, but it is undoubtedly true, that the 
United States can afford to wait quite as 
long as England. 

It is clear, as Dr. WooLsry shows, that if 
the indirect claims should be excluded from 
the treaty, they are net extinguished. 
6 what 


Our 


‘case” remains it always was, and 


| somehow, sooner or later, it must be settled. 


Is it not better that it be settled now by a 
tribunal well chosen? If our claims are so 
preposterous—if it is made to appear to the 
tribunal that by no possibility could the in- 
direct claims be considered or allowed 
should submit. Indeed, it has been often 
charged that the treaty would end in giving 
us little or nothing, and that our claims 
would expire in the apology and the points 
of international law. Very well; if that be 
80, by that we have consented to abide. The 
position of the United States has been frank- 
ly declared throughout. Public opinion in 
this country is virtually unanimous. We do 
not permit ourselves to believe that England 
would take so serious a step as to withdraw 
from the arbitration. The English people 
will see in the quiet firmness of the Admin- 
istration the feeling of the country. It is 
not in the least hostile, but it is entirely de- 
cided. The facts of the war are constantly 
fresh and familiar in our minds, and the du- 
ties of neutrals have always and necessarfly 
been one of the chief international interests 
of the United States. Whatever differences 
there may be upon other points, the Admin- 
istration of General GRANT and the whole 


-we 


} country are in accord upon the course to be 
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try to Jernsalem, was sketched by an artist on 
the spot. It can not differ much from what 
might have been seen there 1800 or 1900 years 
ago, for the costumes and manners of the people 
in Syria have undergone but little change since 
the time of Herop and Pivare. 


THE FROZEN CREW. 
Near by the light-honse, whose lamp is 
By a brand from the sun which is firing it, 
Doubling the gleams from the west that quiver, 
A crystal ship lies out on the river. 
Frost-woven sheets to the wind are furled; 
Frost-bound the streamer on topmast curied ; 
Reef-band and maineail are frozen stark— 
A shimmering spectre, the frozen bark! 
Smooth cordage of ice was spun last night 
By the breath of the storm in ita mystic might; 
Chill was its touch, that chilled the men, 
Who strove to lower the sails again; 
But it conquered them all in its silver snare, 
And fashioned a shroud for the bravest there! 
Only a day from the harbor bar 
Had the canvas filled for its port afar; 
Only a day of breezes brave 
Had challenged the bark to mount the wave; 
Only a day of quickened life, 
As the air with its pulse of health was rife, 
Had this ship, with its store of golden corn, 
Over the gladdened sea been borne, 
When feathery flakes began to fall, 
And the king of the storm outspake, to call 
To his aid the heip of wind and sleet 
Furies that came on hurrying feet, 
And blinded the men, and clonded the air 
With a wonder that ever is wondrons fair: 
A epell that a siren might weave in hate, 
To lure her victim to helpless fate, 
Yet never so mockingly cruel as when 
One, the most fearless among the men, 
Sprang to the top with heart to dare, 
And was frozen stiff to the crosstree there! 
Long the battle with wind and hail; 
One by one the stout hearte quail ; 
One by one they are froet-numbed all— 
The gallant crew in their icy thrall! 
Breaks the morning in smiles once more; 
Turned is the weird ship back to shore; 
Slowly it plows the sea-alush throngh— 
The ghostly ahip, with its silent crew— 
Till ont from the light-house succor comes, 
And the men are borne to sorrowing homes: 
Some to yield to an endless night, 
Blind to the blessing of cheerful light; 
Some to suffer a torturing pain, 
As the sealed life-current ia loosed again, 
Or to ery in the fever of struggling breath 
To the man aloft who is dumb with Death— 
While the mate ship lies, a spectral sight, 
Clad in its vestments of shining white, 
Unwarmed by the flames from the weet which dip 
To kindle the hold of the crystal ship, 
And halo the head of the sleeping man 
Who froze at his post when the storm began. 

Mary B. Dover. 
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A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Acrnor or “ Apam Bene,” “ Romowa,” Fro. 


Book 33. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
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CHAPTER XX 
“4 child forsaken, waking suddenly, 
Whose gaze afeard on all things round doth rove, 
And seeth only that it can not see 
The meeting eyes of love.” 

Two hours later Dorothea was seated in an 
inner room or boudoir of a handsome apartment 
in the Via Sistina 

I am sorry toadd that she was sobbing bitter 
ly, with such abandonment to this relief of an 
oppressed heart as a woman habitually controlled 
by pride on her own account and thoughtfulness 
for others will somefimes allow herself when she 
feels securely alone And Mr. Casaubon was 
certain to remain away for some time at the Vat- 
ican. 

Yet Dorothea had no distinctly shapen griev- 
ance that she could state even to herself; and in 
the midst of her confused thought and passion 
the mental act that was struggling forth into 
clearness was a self-accusing cry that her feeling 
of desolation wasthe fault of her own spiritual 
poverty. She had married the man of her choice, 
and with the advantage over most girls that she 
had contemplated her marriage chiefly as the 
beginning of new duties: from the very first she 
had thought of Mr. Casaubon as having a mind 
so much above her own that he must often be 
claimed by studies which she could not entirely 
share: moreover, after the brief, narrow experi 
ence of her girlhood she was beholding Rome, the 
city of visible history, where the past of a whole 
hemisphere seems moving in funeral procession 
with strange ancestral images and trophies gath- 
ered from afar. 

But this stupendous fragmentariness height 
ened the dream-like strangeness of her bridal 
life. Dorothea had been five weeks in 
Rome, and in the kindly mornings, when autumn 
and winter seemed to go hand in hand like a 
happy aged couple one of whom would presently 
survive in chiller loneliness, she had driven about 
at first with Mr. Casaubon, but of late chiefly 
with Tantripp and their experienced courier. 
She had been led through the best galleries, had 
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been taken to the chief points of view, had been 
shown the grandest ruins and the most glorious 
churches, and she had ended by oftenest choosing 
to drive out to the Campagna, where she could 
feel alone with the earth and sky, away from the 
oppressive masquerade of ages, in w hich her own 
life too seemed to become a masque with enig- 
matical costumes. 

To those who have looked at Rome with the 
quickening power of a knowledge which breathes 
a growing soul into all historic shapes, and traces 
out the suppressed transitions which unite all 
contrasts, Rome may still be the spiritual centre 
and interpreter of the world. But let them con- 
ceive one more historical contrast: the gigantic 
broken revelations of that Imperial and Papal 
city thrust abruptly on the notions of a girl who 
had been bronght up in English and Swiss Puri- 
tanism, fed on meagre Protestant histories and 
on art chiefly of the hand-screen sort; a girl 
whose ardent nature turned all her small allow- 
ance of knowledge into principles, fusing her 
actions into their mould, and whose quick emo- 
tions gave the most abstract things the quality 
of a pleasure or a pain; a girl who had lately be- 
come a wife, and from the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of untried duty found herself plunged in tu- 
multuous preoccupation with her personal lot. 
The weight of unintelligible Rome might lie easi- 
ly on bright nymphs to whom it formed a back- 
ground for the brilliant picnic of Anglo-foreign so- 
ciety ; but Dorothea had no such defense against 
deep impressions. Ruins and basilicas, palaces 
and colossi, set in the midst of a sordid present, 
where all that was living and warm - blooded 
seemed sunk in the deep degeneracy of a super- 
stition divorced from reverence; the dimmer but 
yet eager Titanic life gazing and struggling on 
walls and ceilings; the long vistas of white forms 
whose marble eyes seemed to hold the monoto- 
nous light of an alien world: all this vast wreck 
of ambitious ideals, sensuous and spiritual, mixed 
confusedly with the signs of breathing forgetful- 
ness and degradation, at first jarred her as with an 
electric shock, and then urged themselves on her 
with that ache belonging to a glut of confused 
ideas which check the flow of emotion. Forms 
both pale and glowing took possession of her 
young sense, and fixed themselves in her memory 
even when she was not thinking of them, prepar- 
ing strange associations which remained through 
her after-years. Our moods are apt to bring 
with them images which succeed each other like 
the magic-lantern pictures of a doze; and in 
certain states of dull forlornness Dorothea all 
her life continued to see the vastness of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the huge bronze canopy, the excited inten- 
tion in the attitudes and garments of the prophets 
and evangelists in the mosaics above, and the 
red drapery which was being hung for Christ- 
mas spreading itself every where like a disease 
of the retina. 

Not that this inward amazement of Dorothea’s 
was any thing very exceptional: many souls in 
their young nudity are tumbled out among in- 
congruities and left to ‘‘ find their feet” among 
them, while their elders go about their business. 
Nor can I suppose that when Mrs. Casaubon is 
discovered in a fit of weeping six weeks after her 
wedding, the situation will be regarded as tragic. 
Some discouragement, some faintness of heart 
at the new real future which replaces the imag- 
inary, is not unusual, and we do not expect peo- 
ple te be deeply moved by what is not unusual. 
That element of tragedy which lies in the very 
fact of frequency has not yet wrought itself into 
the coarse emotion of mankind; and perhaps 
our frames could hardly bear much of it. If we 
had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary hu- 
man life, it would be like hearing the grass grow 
and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die 
of that roar which lies on the other side of si- 
lence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about 
well wadded with stupidity. 

However, Dorothea was crying, and if she had 
been required to state the cause, she could only 
have done so in some such general words as I 
have already used: to have been driven to be 
more particular would have been like trying to 
give a history of the lights and shadows ; for that 
new real future which was replacing the imagi- 
nary drew its material from the endless minutia 
by which her view of Mr. Casaubon and her 
wifely relations, now that she was married to 
him, was gradually changing with the secret mo- 
tion of a watch-hand from what it had been in 
her maiden dream. It was too early yet for her 
fully to recognize or at least admit the change, 
still more for her to have readjusted that devot- 
edness which was so necessary a part of her men- 
tal life that she was almost sure sooner or later 
to recover it. Permanent rebellion, the disorder 
of a life without some loving reverent resolve, 
was not possible to her; but she was now in an 
interval when the very force of her nature height- 
ened its confusion. In this way the early months 
of marriage often are times of critical taumult— 
whether that of a shrimp-pool or of deeper waters 
—which afterward subsides into cheerful peace. 

Rut was not Mr. Casaubon just as learned as 
before? Had his forms of expression changed, 
or his sentiments become less laudable? O way- 
wardness of womanhood! did his chronology fail 
him ; or his ability to state not only a theory but 
the names of those who held it; or his provision 
for giving the heads of any subject on demand ? 
And was not Rome the place in all the world to 
give free play to such accomplishments? Be 
sides, had not Dorothea’s enthusiasm especially 
dwelt on the prospect of relieving the weight and 
perhaps the sadness with which great tasks lie on 
him who has to achieve them ?—And that such 
weight pressed on Mr. Casaubon was only plainer 
than before. 

All these are crnshing questions ; but whatev- 
er else remained the same, the light had changed, 
and you can not find the pearly dawn at noon 
day. The fact is unalterable, that a fellow-mor- 
tal with whose nature you are acquainted solely 
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through the brief entrances and exits of a few 
imaginative weeks called courtship may, when 
seen in the continuity of married companionship, 
be disclosed as something better or worse than 
what you have preconceived, but will certainly 
not appear altogether the same. And it would 
be astonishing to find how soon the change is 
felt if we had no kindred changes to compare 
with it. ‘To share lodgings with a brilliant din- 
ner companion, or to see your favorite politician 
in the Ministry, may bring about changes quite 
as rapid: in these cases too we begin by knowing 
little and believing much, and we sometimes end 
by inverting the quantities. 

Still, such comparisons might mislead, for no 
man was more incapable of flashy make-believe 
than Mr. Casaubon: he was as genuine a char- 
acter as any ruminant animal, and he had not 
actively assisted in creating any illusions about 
himself. How was it that in the weeks since her 
marriage Dorothea had not distinctly observed, 
but felt with a stifling depression, that the large 
vistas and wide fresh air which she had dreamed 
of finding in her husband's mind were replaced 
by anterooms and winding passages which seem 
ed to lead nowhither? I sippose it was that in 
courtship every thing is regarded as provisional 
and preliminary, and the smallest sample of vir- 
tue or accomplishment is taken to guarantee de- 
lightful stores which the broad leisure of mar- 
riage will reveal. But the door-sill of marriage 
once crossed, expectation is concentrated on the 
present. Having once embarked on your mati- 
tal voyage, it is impossible not to be aware that 
you make no way, and that the sea is not within 
sight—that, in fact, you are exploring an in- 
closed basin. 

In their conversation before marriage Mr. Ca 
saubon had often dwelt on some explanation or 
questionable detail of which Dorothea did not 
see the bearing; but such imperfect coherence 
seemed due to the brokenness of their intercourse, 
and, supported by her faith in their future, she 
had listened with fervid patience to a recitation 
of possible arguments to be brought against Mr. 
Casaubon’s entirely new view of the Philistine 
god Dagon and other fish-deities, thinking that 
hereafter she should see this subject which touch- 
ed him so nearly from the same high ground 
whence doubtless it had become so important to 
him. Again, the matter-of-course statement and 
tone of dismissal with which he treated what to 
her were the most stirring thoughts, was easily 
accounted for as belonging to the sense of haste 
and preoccupation in which she Herself shared 
during their engagement. But now, since they 
had been in Rome, with all the depth of her emo- 
tion roused to tumultuous activity, and with life 
made a new problem by new elements, she had 
been becoming more and more aware, with a 
certain terror, that her mind was continually slid- 
ing into inward fits of anger and repulsion, or 
else into forlorn weariness. How far the judi- 
cious Hooker or any other hero of erudition would 
have been the same at Mr. Casaubon’s time of 
life, she had no means of knowing, so that he 
could not have the advantage of comparison ; but 
her husband’s way of commenting on the strange- 
ly impressive objects around them had begun to 
affect her with a sort of mental shiver: he had 
perhaps the best intention of acquitting himself 
worthily, but only of acquitting himself. What 
was fresh to her mind was worn out to his; and 
such capacity of thought and feeling as had ever 
been stimulated in him by the general life of 
mankind had long shrunk toa sort of dried prep- 
aration, a lifeless embalmment of knowledge. 

When he said, ‘‘ Does this interest you, Doro- 
thea? Shall we stay a little longer? 1 am ready 
to stay if you wish it”—it seemed to her as if 
going or staying were alike dreary. Or, ‘‘ Should 
you like to go to the Farnesina, Dorothea? It 
contains celebrated frescoes designed or painted 
by Raphael, which most persons think it worth 
while to visit.” 

‘**But do you care about them ?” was always 
Dorothea’s question. 

‘* They are, I believe, highly esteemed. Som 
of them represent the fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
which is probably the romantic invention of a 
literary period, and can not, I think, be reckoned 
as a genuine mythical product. But if you like 
these wall-paintings we can easily drive thither ; 
and you will then, I think, have seen the chief 
works of Raphael, any of which it were a pity to 
omit on a visit to Rome. He is the painter who 
has been held to combine the most complete 
grace of form with sublimity of expression. Such 
at least I have gathered to be the opinion of con- 
oscenti.” 

This kind of answer, given in a measured offi- 
cial tone, as of a clergyman reading according te 
the rubric, did not help to justify the glories of 
the Eternal City, or to give her the hope that if 
she knew more about them the world would be 
joyously illuminated for her. There is hardly 
any contact more depressing to a young ardent 
creature than that of a mind in which years full 
of knowledge seem to have issued in a blank ab- 
sence of interest or sympathy. 

On other subjects indeed Mr. Casaubon show- 
ed a tenacity of occupation and an eagerness 
which are usually regarded as the effect of en- 
thusiasm, and Dorothea was anxious to follow 
this spontaneous direction of his thoughts, in- 
stead of being made to feel that she dragged him 
away from it. But she was gradually ceasing to 
expect with her former delightful confidence that 
she should see any wide opening where she fol 
lowed him. Poor Mr. Casaubon himself was 
lost among small closets and winding stairs, and 
in an agitated dimness about the Cabeiri, or in 
an exposure of other mythologists’ ill-considered 
parallels, easily lost sight of any purpose which 
had prompted him to these labors. With his 
taper stuck before him he forgot the absence of 
windows, and in bitter manuscript remarks on 
other men’s notions about the solar deities he 
had become indifferent to the sunlight. 
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These characteristics, fixed and unchangeable 
as bone in Mr. Casaubon, might have remained 
longer unfelt by Dorothea if she had been en- 
couraged to put forth her girlish and womanly 
feeling—if he would have held her hands between 
his and listened with the delight of tenderness 
and understanding to all the little histories which 
made up her experience, and would have given 
her the same sort of intimacy in return, so that 
the past life of each conld be included in their 
mutual knowledge and affection—or if she could 
have fed her affection with those child-like ca- 
resses which are the bent of every sweet woman, 
who has begun by showering kisses on the hard 
pate of her bald doll, creating a happy soul with- 
in that woodenness from the wealth of her own 
love. That was Dorothea’s bent. With all her 
yearning to know what was afar from her and to 
be widely benignant, she had ardor enough for 
what was near to have kissed Mr. Casaubon's 
coat sleeve, or to have caressed his shoe latchet, 
if he would have made any other sign of accept 
ance than pronouncing her, with his unfailing pro 
priety, to be a most affectionate and truly femi 
nine nature, indicating at the same time by po 
litely reaching a chair for her that he regarded 
these manifestations as crude and startling. Hav- 
ing made his clerical toilet with due care in the 
morning, he was prepared only for those ameni- 
ties of life which were suited to the well-adjusted 
stiff cravat of the period, and to a mind weighted 
with unpublished matter. 

And by a sad contradiction Dorothea’s ideas 
and resolves seemed like melting ice floating 
and lost in the warm flood of which they had 
«been but another form. She was humiliated to 
find herself a mere victim of feeling, as if she 
could know nothing except through that medi 
um: all her strength was scattered in fits of 
agitation, of struggle, of despondency, and then 
again in visions of more complete renunciation, 
transforming all hard conditions into duty. 
Poor Dorothea! she was certainly troublesome 
—to herself chiefly; but this morning for the first 
tims she had been troublesome to Mr. Casaubon. 

mhe had begun, while they were taking coffee, 
with a determination to shake off what she in- 
wardly called her selfishness, and turned a face 
all cheerful attention to her husband when he 
said, ‘*My dear Dorothea, we must now think 
of all that is yet left undone as a preliminary 
to our departure. I would fain have returned 
home earlier, that we might have been at Lowick 
for the Christmas; but my inquiries here have 
been protracted beyond their anticipated period. 
I trust, however, that the time here has not been 
passed unpleasantly to you. Among the sights 
of Europe, that of Rome has ever been held one 
of the most striking and in some respects edify- 
ing. 1 well remember that I consitlered it an 
epoch in my life when | visited it for the first 
time: after the fall of Napoleon—an event which 
opened the Continent to travelers. Indeed, I 
think it is one among several cities to which an 
extreme hyperbole has been applied—‘ See Rome 
and die :’ but in your case I would propose an 
emendation and say, See Rome as a bride, and 
live thenceforth as a happy wife.” 

Mr. Casaubon pronounced this little speech 
with the most conscientious intention, blinking 
a little and swaying his head up and down, and 
concluding with a smile. He had not found 
marriage a rapturous state, but he had no idea 
of being any thing else than an irreproachable 
husband, who would make a charming young 
woman as happy as she deserved to be. 

**T hope you are thoroughly satisfied with our 
stay—I mean, with the result so far as your 
studies are concerned,” said Dorothea, trying to 
keep her mind fixed on what most affected her 
husband. 

“* Yes,” said Mr. Casaubon, with that peculiar 
pitch of voice which makes the word half a nega- 
tive. ‘* I have been led farther than I had fore 
seen, and various subjects for annotation have 
presented themselves which, though I have no 
direct need of them, I could not pretermit. 
The task, notwithstanding the assistance of my 
ai... nnensis, has been a somewhat laborious one ; 
but your society has happily prevented me from 
that too continuous prosecution of thought be 
yond the hours of study which has been the 
snare of my solitary life.” 

**T am very glad that my presence has made 
any difference tu you,” said Dorothea, who had 
a vivid memory of evenings in which she had 
supposed that Mr. Casaubon’s mind had gone too 
deep during the day to be able to get te the sur 
face again. I fear there was a little temper in 
her reply. ‘I hope when we get to Lowick I 
shall be more useful to you, and be able to enter 
a little more into what interests you.” 

** Doubtless, my dear,” said Mr. Casaubon, 
with a slight bow. ‘‘ The notes I have here 
made will want sifting, and yon can, if you 
please, extract them under my direction.” 

“* And all your notes,” said Dorothea, whose 
heart had already burned within her on this aub- 
ject, so that now she could not help speaking 
with her tongue. ‘* All those rows of volumes 
—will you not now do what you used to speak 
of ?—will you not make up your mind what part 
of them you will use, and begin to write the 
book which will make your vast knowledge use 
ful to the world? I will write to your dicta 
tion, or I will copy and extract what you tell 
me: I can be of no other use.” Dorothea, in 
a most unaccountable, darkly feminine manner, 
ended with a slight sob and eyes full of tears 

The excessive feeling manifested would alone 
have been highly disturbing to Mr. Casaubon, but 
there were other reasons why Dorothea’s words 
were among the most cutting and irritating to 
him that she could have been impelled to use. 
She was as blind to his inward troubles as he to 
hers: she had not yet learned those hidden con 
flicts in her husband which claim our pity. She 
had not yet listened patiently to his heart-beats, 
but only felt that her own was beating violently. 
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In Mr. Casaubon’s ear Dorothea's voice gave 
loud emphatic iteration to those muffled sugges- 
tions of consciousness which it was possible to 
explain as mere fancy, the illusion of exaggerated 
sensitiveness : always when such suggestions are 
unmistakably repeated from without they are 
resisted as cruel and unjust. We are angered 
even by the full acceptance of our humiliating 
confessions—how much more by hearing in hard 
distinct syllables from the lips of a near observer 
those confused murmurs which we try to call 
morbid, and strive against as if they were the 
on-coming of numbness! And this cruel outward 
accuser was there in the shape of a wife—nay, 
of a young bride, who, instead of observing his 
abundant pen-scratches and amplitude of paper 
with the uncritical dwe of an clegant-minded 
canary-bird, seemed to present herself as a spy 
watching every thing with a malign power of in- 
ference. Here, toward this particular point of 
the compass, Mr. Casaubon had a sensitiveness 
to match Dorothea’s, and an equal quickness to 
imagine more than the fact. He had formerly 
observed with approbation her capacity for wor 
shiping the right object; he now foresaw with 
sudden terror that this capacity might be re- 
placed by presumption, this worship by the most 
exasperating of all criticiam—that which sees 
vaguely a great many fine ends, and has not the 
least notion what it costs to reach them. 

Bor the first time since Dorothea had known 
him, Mr. Casaubon’s face had a quick angry flush 
upon it. 

** My love,” he said, with irritation reined in 
by propriety, “‘ you may rely upon me for know- 
ing the times and the seasons adapted to the dif- 
ferent stages of a work which is not to be meas- 
ured by the facile conjectures of ignorant on-look- 
ers. It had been easy for me to gain a tempo- 
rary effect by a mirage of baseless opinion; but 
it is ever the trial of the scrupulous explorer to 
be saluted with the impatient scorn of chatterers 
who attempt only the smallest achievements, 
being indeed equipped for noother. And it were 
well if all such could be admonished to discrimi- 
nate judgments of which the true subject-matter 
lies entirely beyond their reach, from those of 
which the elements may be compassed by a nar- 
row and superficial survey.” 

This speech was delivered with an energy and 
readiness quite unusual with Mr. Casaubon. It 
was not indeed entirely an improvisation, but 
had taken shape in inward colloquy, and rushed 
out like the round grains from a fruit when snd 
den heat cracks it. 
wile: 


Dorothea was not only his 
she was a personification of that shallow 
world which surrounds the ill-appreciated or 
desponding anthor. 

Dorothea was indignant in her turn. Had she 
not been repressing every thing in herself except 
the desire to enter into some fellowship with her 
husband's chief interests ? 


**My judgment was a very supefficial one— 


such as I am capable of forming,” she answer- 
ed, with a prompt resentment, that needed no 


rehearsal. ‘* You showed me the rows of note- 
books—you have often spoken of them—you 
have often said that they wanted digesting. But 
I never heard you speak of the writing that is to 
be published. Those were very simple facts, 
and my judgment went no farther. I only 
begged you to let me be of some good to you." 

Dorothea rose to leave the table, and Mr. Ca 
saubon made no reply, taking up a letter which 
lay beside him, as if to reperuse it 
shocked at their mutual situation—that each 
should have betrayed anger toward the other 
If they had been at home, settled at Lowick in 
ordinary life among their neighbors, the clash 
would have been less embarrassing: but on a 
wedding journey, the express object of which is 
to isolate two people on the ground that they are 
all the world to each other, the sense of disagree- 
ment is, to say the least, confounding and stul- 
tifying. To have changed your lengitude ex- 
tensively, and placed yourselves in a moral soli- 
tude in order to have small explosions, to find 
conversation difficult, and to haud a glass of 
water without looking, can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory fulfillment even to the toughest 
minds. To Dorothea’s inexperienced sensitive 
ness it seemed like a catastrophe, changing all 
prospects; and to Mr. Casaubon it was a new 
pain, he never having been on a wedding jour 
ney before, or found himself in that close union 
which was more of a subjection than he had been 
able to imagine, since this charming young bride 
not only obliged him to much consideration on 
her behalf (which he had sedulously given), but 
turned out to be capable of agitating him cruelly 
just where he most needed soothing. Instead 
of getting a soft fence against the cold, shadowy, 
unapplausive andience of his life, had he only 
given it a more substantial presence ? 

Neither of them felt it possible to speak again 
at present. To have reversed a previous ar 
rangement and declined to go out would have 
been a show of persistent anger which Dorothea’s 
conscience shrank from, that she al- 
ready began to feel herself guilty. However 
just her indignation might be, her ideal was not 
to claim justice, but to give tenderness. So 
when the carriage came to the door, she drove 
with Mr. Casaubon to the Vatican, walked with 
him through the stony avenue of inscriptions, 
and when she parted with him at the entrance 
to the Library, went on through the Museum 
out of mere listlessness as to what was around 
her. She had not spirit to turn round and say 
that she would drive any where. It was when 
Mr. Casaubon was quitting her that Naumann 
had first seen her, and he had entered the long 
gallery of sculpture at the same time with her ; 
but here Naumann had to await Ladislaw, with 
whom he was to settle a bet of Champagne 
about an enigmatical medieval-looking figure 
there. After they had examined the figure, 
and had walked on finishing their dispute, they 
had parted, Ladislaw lingering behind while 


Both were 


seeing 
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Naumann had gone into the Hall of Statues, 
where he again saw J)orothea, and saw her in 
that brooding abstraction which made her pose 
remarkable. She did not really see the streak 
of sunlight on the floor more than she saw the 
statues: she was inwardly seeing the light of 
years to come in her own home and over the 
English fields and elms and hedge-bordered 
high-roads ; and feeling that the way in which 
they might be filled with joyful devotedness was 
not so clear to her as it had been. But in Dor- 
othea’s mind there was a current into which all 
thought and feeling were apt sooner or later to 
flow—the reaching forward of the whole con- 
sciousness toward the fullest truth, the least par- 
tial good. ‘There was clearly something better 
than anger and despondency 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A FEw weeks ago a bill was introduced into 
Congress for the purpose of setting apart a 
tract of land lying near the head waters of the 
Yellow Stone River for a public park, to be for 
ever held by the United States, and secured 
against occupation by private parties by pre 
emption or otherwise. This region, as is well 
known, has been explored during the past year 
by Professor HaypEN and his party, and it is 
mainly from his representation that the subject 
has been brought before Congress 

The Senate has just passed a bill for the pur 
pose in question, and it is presumed the House 
will concur. This reserves a space about sixty 
by fifty miles, embracing the geysers, hot 
springs, mud volcanoes, and other wonderful 
natural curiosities of the region. The policy of 
taking this action at the present time has been 
suggested by the fact that the Yosemite, which 
was also reserved by Congress for 7 park, 
and placed in trust of the State of California, 
has had its best portion pre-empted by some 
settlers, who are now before Congress to secure 
the amount of their selection 

It is proposed to place the Yellow Stone res- 
ervation under’the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is to have exclusive control, 
and who is as speedily as possible to make such 
regulations and take such steps as may be 
quired to protect the public property. He 
also authorized to grant leases for building pur 
poses for terms not exceeding ten years, and to 
include in the grant such small parcels of ground 
as may be necessary to accommodate visitors at 
these places. The funds derived by the United 
States from the proceeds of such leases are to be 
expended in the management of the property 
and the construction of roads and bridle-pathe 
The destruction of game on the reservation is 
positively forbidden 
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From experiments prosecuted by Dr. Jaan 
NEL it would appear that food, both animal and 
vegetable, cooked at 200° F more nutritious 
and of better flavor than that boiled at 212° F., 
the usual boiling-point of water at the level o 
the sea. The experience of cooking at different 
altitudes on elevated mountains corrot 
this indication, as does also the working of the 
so-called Norw« »king apparatus 
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As is well known to his correspondents, Mr 
Darwin has been engaged for some time past in 
endeavoring to ascertain whether the movements 
of the muscles used to express emotions among 
civilized nations are employed under similar ci: 
cumstances by the different savage tribes, as 
also to what extent such movements are shared 
by the brutes, such as monkeys, dogs, etc. The 
question, too, whether the use of the right hand 
in preference to the left is common to all na 
tions has aleo occupied Mr. Darwin's attention 
Inquiries of travelers among the North Ameri- 
can Indians have resulted in showing that the 
right hand is used by them generally just as 
among civilized people, and, indeed, that left- 
handed persons are looked upon as possessed of 
some evil spirit, and are as much contemned as 
if they were deformed. 

A gratifying tribute to the excellence of the 
American medical faculty is paid in a recent 
number of the Medical Times and Gaztte, in 
which it is stated, as an illustration of the thor- 
oughness of the inquiries prosecuted in this 
country, that half of the best text-books avail 
able for use in the English language are Ameri- 
can in their origin. 





Urntag A. Borpex, of Boston, has deposited 
with the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, the 
sum of one thousand dollars, to be awarded as 
a premium to any resident of North America 
who shall determine by experiment whether all 
rays of light, and other physical rays, are or 
are not transmitted with the same velocity 
The conditions of the premium limit the ap 
plicants to those living north of the southern 
boundary of Mexico, and including the West 
India Islands. Applications must be made be- 
fore the Ist of January, 1873, at which time the 
judges, appointed by the Franklin Institute, 
shall examine the memoirs and decide whether 
any one is entitled to the premium 





The return of Professor C. F. Hartt, of Itha 
ca, from his late expedition to Brazil, has been 
already announced in the papers; and we are 
giad to learn that he succeeded in making many 
important discoveries in natural history and the 
geography of the country, and especially the 
anguages of the native tribes. By his research 
es in this latter direction he has already become 
quite an authority, and, we presume, wil! before 
long begin to publish his linguistic results. In 
the course of his expedition Professor Hartt 
took occasion to examine the great Kjoekken 
moedding, near Santarem, referred to by various 
travelers, which, however, yielded him only a 
few fragments of coarse pottery and a few bones 
He was very fortunate in the opportunity of ex 
eavating the sites of a pember at Indian villages 
on the edge of the bivffs bordering the Amazon 
and the Tapajos, in the angie made by the two 
rivers. Here he found an immense quantity 
of broken pottery, often highly ornamented— 
idols, stone implements, etc., probably derived 
from the Tapajos, now extinct as a tribe, or 
merged into the mixed Indian population 
Amazon. 

In an ancient burial-place on the Tapajos he 
dug up a number ofburial-pots; none, however, 
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containing « ete skeletons 
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made by some 
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of his associates remained 
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Mr. Howorrtn calls attention 
changes in the surface of the 
the ancient ethnography, and endeavors to 
show that, at the present time, the area of 
upheaval in the northern hemisphere is con- 
fined to the land bordering the polar sea and 
to the polar sea itself; also that the upheaval is 
perfectly continuous all round the earth, and is 
greatest near the pole, gradually diminishing un 
til it disappears about the 57th parallel, and lead 
ing to the ision that the focus of upheaval 
is the pole itself. This suggestion is supported 
by citations of various authors as to the differ 
ence in the distribution of land and water in the 
northern countries at an early period and at the 

| present time, illustrations being drawn from va- 
rious parts of Scandinavia, Spitzbergen, North 
ern Siberia, etc. In Spitzbergen and the polar 

| eea of Siberia it is said that the water has shal 
lowed so fast as to have excluded the right whale, 
which formerly was known to abound there 
and the occurrence of skeletons of whales high 
up on the northern shores, of species of shells on 
considerable elevations similar to those of the 
adjacent waters, still retaining their color, and 
many other arguments, are brought forward to 
prove the probability of the suggestion 
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Ornithologists will be glad to learn that Mr 
| E. L. Layarp has been recently appeinted Brit 
ish consul Para, in Brazil. This gentleman 
is well known for the services he has rendered 
to science in his investigations of the fauna of 
Ceylon and South Africa, and the valuable mem- 
oirs published by him upon the birds of those 
regions. It is not improbable that he may d« 
vote himself to a similar enterprise in Brazil, 

| which will, without doubt, be of much value. 
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The Copley Medal, one of the highest } 
within the gift of the Royal Society of London 
has lately been adjudged to Professor Ju.ius 
Ropert Mayer, of Heilbronn, as a recognition 
of investigations which embrace some of the 


most profound subjects of philosophy and phys 
ical science; as, for example, the forces of ir 
ganic nature, organic movement in connectien 


with nutrition, celestial dynamics, the rm 
ical equivalent of heat, etc. A medal was also 
granted to Dr. Stennovse for important chem 
ical researches, having special application to the 
arts and to agriculture 





The nature of the food of the shad has long 
been a problem, as, when ascending rivers in the 
spring, their stomachs are generally found en 
tirely empty. A communication by Professor 
Lerpy, published in the Proceedings } 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphis 
in 1868, may tend to throw some light on this 








subject. In this paper, which bears date Octo 
ber 20, he states that he had just examined spec 
mens recently caught in the Delaware and h the 
New Jersey coast, and found the stomachs full 
of small fishes from two to four inohes in 
length, belonging to the species known as sand 
lances (Ammodytes americanus), of which as many 
as thirty were found in a single stomac!} j 
Efforts have been made England to orgar 
ize a party to proceed at once to Africa for the 
relief of Dr. Livixestonr. This will probably 
be under the charge of Lieutenant Dawson, of 
the Royal Navy, and a son of Dr. Livinestons 
will accompany it. Application was made to 
the British government for funds to defray the 








expense, but these have been refus and it i 
probable that private subscriptions must be re 
lied upon by this party At the latest account 


£5000 had already been pledged 

The New York State Agricultural Society, at 
its annnal meeting to be held during the present 
winter, proposes to discuss especially the sub 
ject of forestry, and expresses a desire to receive 
communications on the following «1 bjects from 
| any one having information to impart, to be ad 

dressed to the secretary of the society at Al 

bany 





1. What proportion of the area of New York is cov 
ered by forest? @& What is the average 1 ver of 
acres of timber annually cleared or destroyed? 8. To 
what extent are the forests annually renewed by na 
ture or by planting? 4 What kinds of timber yield 
the greatest pre fit to the forester? 5. What length of 
timé elapees between the planting of the 
maturity of the ad 6. How long 
between the planting of the seed and the maturity of 
the tree for timber?’ This information is desired f 
every species of forest tree grown in the Staté, 

hickory, chestnut, ash, elm, etc 7. Should trees b< 
| trimmed or left untrimmed in plantations? If they 

should be trimmed, what ise the beet method? 8&8. Is 
more profitable to renew woodlands by planting or to 
let them grow up naturally by sprouting or otherwise ? 

9. Is it better management to clear all the wood from 

a piece of ground at once, or to cut only the most val 
|} mable trees, leaving the smaller ones to grow? 
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he report upon the progress of ornithology 
during the year 1870, by 


HARTLaUB, has just 
been distributed in pamphlet form in advance: 
of its publication in Wirmemann's “ Archives of 

| Natural History.” It is many years since Dr 


HARTLAUB commenced the publication of this 
report, and he has continued it punctually ever 
since, and, with true German thoroughness, has 
made himself so entirely master of 
literature of the day as to leave but little 
for criticism 


the cur t 


| In the January number of Petermann's WV 





theilungen we find along letter from Dr. BessE.s, 
the chief of the scientific corpe of the Jolaré, 
dated at Upernavik, August 20, giving the de 


tails of his experiences up to that time here 
is nothing of moment in it beyond that which 
we have already presented to our readers, as it 
| simply reiterates the anticipations of success, 
and gives some particulars in regard to advent 
ures by the way 
The Brazilian steamer to New York brings ad 
vices of the safe rival at Pernambuco of the 


steamer Hassler, with Professor AGassiz and 
arty. They were to leave for Rio Janeiro, 
in company with the Ticonderoga, on the 
16th of January As there are several centl 
men on board who have undertaken to supply 
information in regard to the movements of the 
vessel, we shall doubtiess before long have ful! 


accounts of the progress made up 
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! regard the « ect 
f deep-sea soundings and posed discoveries 
connected therewith we must probably wait, for 
correct details, for the official report to be made 
by Count PourTAL®s direct to the Superintend 
ent of the Coast Survey 
As the period of the transit R74 
approaches, astronomers both i and 
abroad are becoming more and more active in 
their preparation and the American committ« 
on this subject, it is understood, has already de 
cided in considerable part upon the stations t 
be occupied. Of the result of their conclusions 
we hope to give an account before long to our 
readers In Russia the committee, under Pr 
fessor STRUVE, proposes the establishment of a 



































chain of observers 
aiong the regio 
ka and the B 
has decided « 
of four stat ne f t metric obe« tior f 
the planet dur it, one of them ir 
pan or Chir t t at Maur 
tius, Kergu ie; i 
three of these irth esta 
tion in Persia Teheran, 
will be equipped for photograpt servat . 
als Tt French, before the war, suggested 
that stations be established at St. Paul Island 
New Amsterdam, Yokohama, Tahiti, Noumes 

and Suez How far this : n¢é 

‘ it under the char m 
stances of untry remains to t Phe 
British pr ons are said to be 1 
anced, « ig to the interest taker tter 
by the Astronomer Royal. The stations proy | 
by England are five in number—Wosahoo, Ker 
guelen, and Rodriguez islands i, New 
Zealand, and Alexandria 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

“ Loox here, stranger, that's my wife you are dancing 
with.” “ Well, what of it?” said Rackensack. “‘ Why, 

le: ¥ lance with her agai and | blow the top 
fy ead off Now look here.” said Racket 
. do you see that umbrella setting there T” 

We spore | do? Well, you handle that um- 
brelle mm touch that umbrella, you even look at 
imbrella, and I'll ram it down your throat—and then 
I'l spread it! 

_— - 

Tux Wowan's Cicsp—The broomstick 

_ 

Why are birds melancholy in the mornings ’—Be- 
cause their litle bills are all over dew 

= 

An Irishman said he did not come to this country 
for want. He had abundance of at home 

— 

Porrts or Dirrenence Between parsons and 
poultry the the others lay 2% Be 
tween a ver ret one thar the nap 
wholly off, the other the Nap wholly on (Napoleon). 

Bet we t same hat and a g st in a epider’s web 

ne 6 & hapless hat, ana t oi 6 hapless 
rg 
—_— 
< ther nicht and f P , 
‘ r j j 
y gela : u ne x 
— 
Thomas,” said a father ee t let 
f ak a fox tf you I 
adag that a nd ( at adage 
waeh,” nal t love's being bik 
xt I nex at girl as 
- 
Nore ron Danwrs.—In t th rry-tree t 
: silk gown—and a silk gow aw 
- 

| 1 K TO wHron REFERENOF I8 MOST FREQTENTLY 

MADE io pocket-book 
— 

A Yale Freshman writes home Went to recitation 
firat t < nesday, and on the way « 3 t 
young low who, in answer to my ! 
wae going > the same recitation [ was. [ft « 
queer that so young a boy could have entered 
fi arked me ff I had looked at my lesson, and I said 
no, with a laugt He When the rv 
tation began I noticed »¢ fellow was " 
ducting 

—_— 

In painting marine views is it not best to use water 

cologs 7 
= 
What fruit is the most visionary 1—The apple of the 
eve 
_— 
Dr. Abernethy rarely met « match, but on one 
} fairly owned he had. He was sent for by an 
wh ed who had 
face w her naile poor man 
ndt h disf nethy thought 
thie an of tunity not t onieshing the 
offender, and sak re ¥ not ashamed of 
yourself to treat has—the hneband who 
je the hea fa y aclar n fact? We 
doct lercely returne ng may I not acrat 
y ow bead ? 
oo 
A Re vea—The earth 
a - 


How a mar 
pery sidewalk 


hates to be seen eitting down or 
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A little Danbury girl, when asked by her mother 





about suspicious little bites in the sides of a dozen 
ct apples, anewered Perhaps, mamma, they may 
have been froat-bitts t wae #0 cold last night The 

other retreated 

ae 

Opelika, Alabama, has created a sensation by the 
new leap-year mode of eating philopenas in that 
pla as reported by the local editor of the Locomotine 
7 young lady takes the almond between her teeth, 
and the young gentleman bites it off. 


—_— - 
It is said that the light of a match will frighten a 
wolf, but a love-match sometimes fails to keep the 
f from the door. 





> 
A candid old bachelor says, “ After all, a womar 
heart is the sweetest thing in the world; it's a perfect 
honey-comb—full of sella.” 
- a 





“ My dear Sir, I will pay you in time—and «ince t 
la money, the longer you wait the surer you 
your pay.” 


are f 
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Tae “ Pactrio Marts”—Quiet husbands. 
—_— 

The eteamer Fanny was coming down the Upper 
Mississippi, loaded with pig lead. As she was 
over a shoal place the pliot gave the signal to 
the lead 


ying 
Ing 


eave 
The only man forward was a green Irishman. 


“Why don't you heave the lead?” “Is it the lead, 
your honor? Where to? “Overboard, rou block- 
head ! The Irishman snatched up one of the pigs of 





jead and threw it overboard he mate, in endeavoring 
to prevent him, loet his balance and fell into the river 
T aptain, running to the deck, asked, “‘ Why don't 
you heave the lead and sing ont how much water there 


is? 


“The 


lead is heaved, 


your honor, and the mates 
to see how mu . 


wT h water there 
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ARCOSOLIUM IN THE CATACOMB OF ST. CALIXTUS 
VIEWS IN THE CATACOMBS AT ROME. ree 
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IDOLATRY AT ROME. candles and censers, and mitred bishops, bow | ers of the good norant on 
abjectly before the image, and twice taking it | | el oot ets each a THE CATACOMBS. 
THE BAMBINO AT THE ARA C&@&LI f ‘a : > - 
rom amidst the mag I i the shey D t t 1 ‘ ‘ nd in ‘ y ‘ Ort ‘ ‘ | . ( mpagna 

One of the most start g { lingering in a solemn procession through the vd to Che Bamb ; , . ‘ , . he 
idolatries of Europe is the adoration of the Bam- | present it to the faithful people | than a P , , 
bino at Rome. It has the flavor of me old Sa Rus fre he ( ena and tl Con } 
! or Latin supe tion, and seems to have in- p pulace of the cit mitate t pri j ’ it } ‘ 

fted itself upon ¢ tianit m the earliest | the ¢ nima | Romish Churcl tl { 

| rudest forms of the pagan fait! rhe Bam tablished the e Bam! 
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THE BAMBINO IN THE CHURCH OF ARA CCLI, ROMI 


bino is an infant Christ wrapped i: 





, vaddling muncils lend it t I ' The I f 
clothes. On Epiphany-eve it is exhibited in t f monks, pt i ! m and 

Church of Ara Ceeli in a kind of } how and swinging censers around the s xe of Ara | to seel ! tt is of ng. One ha 
The image is covered with gems; the shepherds, Ceeli Ihe little crowned doll has become one | hone Ror I 

kings, and magi are represented in little fi ot Ta te 1d fR r B 1 \\ tot ‘ marty 
adoring it: a vast « vd. « fly fron " tu f the Baml its | ling \ k B ( m 
fills the « h to witness the } I | It s | ri ! ; 
bring the t 


solemn monks and pay 
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pagan emperors threatened or harassed the Ro- | take on herself if she should venture, by a refusal 


man congregations, tortured them on crosses, or 
flung them to the wild beasts of the Coliseum, 
the trembling throng of priests and bishops, 
women and children, who escaped, descended 
into the gloomy caverns of the Catacombs. 
Deep beneath the surface of the Campagna 
they lived among the dead, and celebrated their 
simple worship in caves cut out of the sand. Nor 
even here were they always secure: the Roman 
soldiers sometimes penetrated into their retreat, 
shed the blood of presbyters and people without 
remorse, and transformed the gloomy caverns 
into a true Inferno. 

But after the fall of paganism the Catacombs 
were looked upon with singular veneration by 
the rejoicing Christians. There they had found 
safety in the time of danger; there the faint 
spark of faith had been kept from ntter ex- 
tinction. They now often descended into the 
mines beneath the Campagna, but no longer with 
terror and gloom. They met to celebrate, in the 
chapels of sand, the conquests of the faith. 
Christianity ruled the world. But for the 
friendly shelter of the Catacombs it might long 
ago have been extinguished, at least in Rome. 
They made the chapels and the galleries, that once 
ran with the blood of the martyrs, resound with 
shouts of praise. 
was a young student at Rome it was bis usual 
practice on Sundays to wander out on the Cam 
pagna, descend into the solemn cemetery, and 
meditate amidst the tombs of che saints and 
martyrs. In later ages the Catacombs were al- 
most wholly forgotten, until they were suddenly 
discovered anew in the sixteenth century, to the 
wonder ofall Europe. They were at once explored 
with ardor. Relics of martyrs and saints were 
drawn from them in profusion and sold in great 
numbers, to the emolument of the papal treas- 
ury ; pale scholars and gaunt and haggard monks 
wasted their lives in ceaseless wanderings through 
the endless vaults, some intent upon new discov- 
eries, others hoping to extract from the inscrip- 
tions and rude pictures in the cemeteries a proof 
that the first Christians had worshiped idols or 
adored Mary, Queen of Heaven. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice that the lat- 
ter class of explorers found no reward for their 
toil. The Catacombs are a satisfactory refuta- 
tion of the papal theories. They are galleries 
from three to five feet wide, and perhaps eight 
feet high, cut through the tufa and porous earth, 
crossing each other at right angles, or often in- 
terlacing and meeting in various convolutions. 
Along the sides shelves or ledges are cut, one 
above the other, to receive the bodies of the 
dead. Here they were placed, embalmed with 
spices and wrapped in fine linen. A marble 
slab was then placed over the opening, on which 
was sometimes traced the name, the age, and 
the date of the burial. Larger crypts or tombs 
are sometimes prepared for bishops or famous 
martyrs. Still loftier and more extensive exca 
vations are found, at intervals, often communi 
cating by an opening or shaft with the air above, 
which are supposed to have been chapels where 
the faithful met to worship. ‘They are some- 
times adorned with pictures from sacred history 
or emblematic figures—the dove, the fish, or the 
sheep and the good shepherd ; but it is probable 
that as the Catacombs were visited, decorated, 
and enlarged as late as the sixth century, even 
these rude decorations are proofe of the decline 
of religious purity. Two interesting illustrations 
of these burial places are given on page 192. 

Countless inscriptions have been copied from 
the mouldering slabs, and printed in De Rossi's 
costly and laborious volumes. ‘The traveler who, 
led by a gaunt, spectral monk, half covered by a 
coarse brown robe, descends into the Catacombs 
from the Church of St. Sebastian, sees, by the 
faint glare of the torch, something of the gloomy 
horrors amidst which the early Christians found 
refuge. On the countless tombs is usually in 
scribed ‘* May he rest in peace,” ‘‘ In Christ,” or 
some simple expression of hope. The Jews had 
their own Catacombs. They, too, offer their 
touching records. On one Jewish tomb is writ- 
ten: *‘ Marcia, Bona Judwa. Dormitio Tua in 
Bonis.” (‘‘ Marcta,a good Jewess. Be thy sleep 
among the good!"’) On the Christian tombs the 
labarum of ConsTaNTiNe often appears. Why 
these endless galleries were excavated beneath 
the Campagna seems yet undetermined ; they 
were probably sand-pits, from whence the Ko 
mans drew materials for bnilding, and were afi 
erward enlarged and radely decorated, when the 
Christians began to use them for cemeteries or 
for hiding-places. Several ancient cities are 
surrounded by similar burial grounds hidden be- 
neath the earth. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL. 
WALPOLE ALONE. 

Once more in his own room, Walpole re- 
turned to the task of that letter to Nina Kos 
talergi, of which he had made nigh fifty drafts, 
and not one with which he was satisfied. 

It was not really very easy to do what he wish 
ed. He desired to seem a warm, rapturous, im- 
pulsive lover, who had no thought in life—no 
other hope or ambition—than the success of his 
suit. He sought to show that she had so enrapt- 
ured and inthralled him that, until she consent- 
ed to share his fortunes, he was a man utterly lost 
to life and life's ambitions; and while insinua- 
ting what a tremendous responsibility she would 
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of him, to rob the world of those abilities that 
the age could ill spare, he also dimly shadowed 
the natural pride a woman ought to feel in know 

ing that she was asked to be the partner of such 
a man; and that one for whom destiny in all 
likelihood reserved the highest rewards of public 
life was then, with the full consciousness of what 
he was and what awaited him, ready to share 
that proud eminence with her, as a prince might 
have offered to share his throne. 

In spite of himself, in spite of all he could do, 
it was on this latter part of his letter his pen ran 
most freely. He could condense his raptures, 
he could control in most praiseworthy fashion all 
the extravagances of passion and the imaginative 
joys of love; but, for the life of him, he could 
abate nothing of the triumphant ecstasy that 
must be the feeling of the woman who had 
won him—the passionate delight of her who 
should be his wife, and enter life the chosen 
one of his affection. 

It was wonderful how glibly he could insist on 
this to himself, and, fancying for the moment 
that he was one of the outer world commenting 
on the match, say: ‘* Yes, let people decry the 
Walpole class how they might—they are elegant, 
they are exclusive, they are fustidious, they are 
all that you like to call the spoiled children of 
Fortune in their wit, their brilliancy, and their 
readiness, but they are the only men—the only 
men in the world—who marry—we'll not say for 
‘love,’ for the phrase is vulgar—but who marry 
to please themselves! ‘This girl had not a shil- 
ling. As to family, all is said when we say she 
was a Greek! Is there not something downright 
chivalrous in marrying such a woman? Is it 
the act of a worldly man?” 

He walked the room, uttering this question to 
himself over and over. Not exactly that he 
thought disparagingly of worldliness and mate- 
rial advantages, but he had lashed himself into a 
false enthusiasm as to qualities which he thought 
had some special worshipers of their own, and 
whose good opinion might possibly be turned to 
profit somehow and somewhere, if he only knew 
how and where. It was a monstrous fine thing 
he was about to do; that he felt. Where was 
there another man in his position would take a 
portionless girl and make her his wife? Cadets 
and cornets in light dragoon regiments did these 
things; they liked their ‘‘bit of beauty ;” and 
there was a sort of mock- poetry about these 
creatures that suited that sort of thing; but 
for a man who wrote his letters from Brookes's, 
and whose dinner invitations included all that was 
great in town, to stoop to such an alliance was as 
bold a defiance as one could throw at a world of 
self-secking and conventionality. 

‘**That Emperor of the French did it,” cried 
he. ‘*Ie.n not recall to my mind another. He 


did the very same thing I am going todo. To 
be sure he hed the ‘pull or me’ in one point. 
As he said himself, ‘7 am a parvenu.’ Now, J 


can not go that far! I must justify my act on 
other grounds, as I hope I can do,” cried he, 
after a pause; while, with head erect and swell- 
ing chest, he went on: “I felt within me the 
place I yet should occupy. I knew—ay, knew 
—the prize that awaited me, and I asked myself, 
* Do you see in any capital of Europe one woman 
with whom you would like to share this fortune ? 
Is there one sufficiently gifted and graceful to 
make her elevation seem a natural and fitting 
promotion, and herself appear the appropriate 
occupant of the station ?’ 

**She is wonderfully beautiful: there is no 
doubt of it. Such beauty as they have never 
seen here in their lives! Fanciful extravagances 
in dress and atrocious hair-dressing can not dis- 
figure her ; and by Jove! she has tried both. And 
one has only to imagine that woman dressed and 
‘ coifféed’ as she might be, to conceive such a 
triumph as London has not witnessed for the cen- 
tury! And I do long for such a triumph. If 
my lord would only invite us here, were it but 
for a week! We should be asked to Goreham 
and the Bexsmiths’. My lady never omits to 
invite a great beauty. It's her way to protest 
that she is still handsome, and not at all jealous 
How are we to get ‘asked’ to Bruton Street?” 
asked he over and over, as though the sounds 
must secure the answer. ‘* Maude wil! never 
permit it. The unlucky picture has settled that 
point. Mande will not suffer her to cross the 
threshold! But for the portrait I could bespeak 
my cousin's favor and indulgence for a somewhat 
countrified young girl, dowdy and awkward, I 
could plead for her good looks in that ad miseri 
cordiam fashion that disarms jealousy, and enlists 
her generosity for a humble connection she need 
never see more of! If I could only persuade 
Maude that I had done an indiscretion, and that 
I knew it, I shonld be sure of her friendship. 
Once make her believe that I have gone clean 
head over heels into a mésalliance, and our honey- 
meon here is assured. I wish I had not torment 
ed her about Atlee. I wish with all my heart I 
had kept my impertinences to myself, and gone 
no further than certain dark hints about what I 
could say if I were to be evil-minded. What 
rare wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last car- 
tridge! I suppose it is too late now. She'll not 
forgive me that disparagement before my uncle 
—that is, if there be any thing between herself 
and Atlee, a point which a few minutes will settle 
when I see them together. It would not be very 
difficult to make Atlee regard me as his friend, 
and as one ready to aid him in this same ambi 
tion. Of course he is prepared to see in me the 
enemy of all his plans. What would he not give, 
or say, or do to find me his aider and abettor ? 
Shrewd tactician as the fellow is, he will know 
all the value of having an accomplice within the 
fortress ; and it would be exactly from a man like 
myself he might be disposed to expect the most 
resolute opposition.” 

He thought for a long time over this. He 
turned it over and over in his mind, canvassing 
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all the various benefits any line of action might 
promise, and starting every doubt or objection 
he could Nor was the thought ex 
traneous to his calculations that in forwarding 
Atlee’s suit to Maude he was exacting the heavi 
est ‘‘ vendetta” for her refusal of himself. 

**There is not a woman in Europe,” he ex- 
claimed, **‘ less fitted to encounter small means 
and a small station—to live a life of petty econ- 
omies, and be the daily associate of a snob! 

‘* What the fellow may become at the end of 
the race, what places he may win after years of 
toil and jobbery, I neither know nor care! She 
will be an old woman by that time, and will have 
had space enough in the interval to mourn over 
her rejection of me. I shall be a minister, not 
impossibly at some court of the Continent. At- 
lee, to say the best, an Under-Secretary of State 
for something, or a Poor Law or Education 
Chief. There will be just enough of disparity in 
our stations to fill her woman's heart with bitter 
ness—the bitterness of having backed the wrong 
man! 

** The unavailing regrets that beset us for not 
having taken the left-hand road in life instead of 
the right are our chief mental resources after 
forty, and they tell me that we men only know 
half the poignancy of these miserable recollec- 
tions. Women have a special adaptiveness for 
this kind of torture—would seem actually to rev- 
el in it.” 7 

He turned once more to his desk and to the 
letter. Somehow he could make nothing of it. 
All the dangers that he desired to avoid so cramp- 
ed his ingenuity that he could say little beyond 
platitudes; and he thought with terror of her 
who was to read them. ‘The scornful contempt 
with which she would treat such a letter was all 
before him, and he snatched up the paper and 
tore it in pieces. 

** It must not be done by writing,” cried he at 
last. ‘* Who is to guess for which of the fifty 
moods of such a woman a man’s letter is to be 
composed ? What you could say now you dared 
not have written half an hour ago. What would 
have gone far to gain her love yesterday, to-day 
will show you the door! It is only by consum- 
mate address and skill she can be approached at 
all, and, without her look and bearing, the inflec- 
tions of her voice, her gestures, her ‘ pose,’ to 
guide you, it would be utter rashness to risk her 
humor.” 

He suddenly bethought himself at this mo- 
ment that he had many things to do in Ireland 
ere he left England. He hed tradesmen’s bills 
to settle, and *‘ traps” to be got rid of. “* Traps” 
included furniture and books, and horses and 
horse-gear—details which at first he had hoped 
his friend Lockwood would have taken off his 
hands; but Lockwood had only written him 
word that a Jew broker from Liverpool would 
give him forty pounds for bis house effects, and 
as for the ‘* screws,” there was nothing but an 
auction. 

Most of us have known at some period or oth- 
er of our lives what it is to suffer from the pain- 
ful disparagement our chatiels undergo when 
they become objects of sale; but no adverse crit- 
icism of your bed or your book-case, your otto- 
man or your arm-chair, can approach the sense 
of pain inflicted by the impertinent comments on 
your horse. Every imputed blemish is a distinct 
personality, and you reject the insinuated spavin 
or the suggested splint as imputations on your 
honor as a gentleman. In fact, you are pushed 
into the pleasant dilemma of either being igno- 
rant as to the defects of your beast, or willfully 
bent on an act of palpable dishonesty. When 
we remember that every confession a man makes 
of his unacquaintance with matters ‘‘ horsey” is, 
in English acceptance, a count in the indictment 
against his claim to be thought a gentleman, it 
is not surprising that there will be men more 
ready to hazard their characters than their con- 
noisseurship. 

**1'll go over myself to Ireland,” said he at 
last; ‘‘ and a week will do every thing.” 


imagine. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


Locxwoop was seated at his fireside in his 
quarters, the Upper Castle Yard, when Walpole 
burst in upon him unexpectedly. 

“What! you here?” the major 
** Have you the courage to face Lreland again ?” 

**T see nothing that should prevent my com- 
ing here. Ireland certainly can not pretend to 
lay a grievance to my charge.” 

‘*Maybe not. I don’t understand these things. 
I only know what people say in the clubs and 
laugh over at dinner-tables.” 

“*T can not affect to be very sensitive as to 
these Celtic criticisms, and I shall not ask you 
to recall them.” ; 

“They say that Danesbury got kicked out all 
for your blunders !” 

** Do they ?” said Walpole, innocently. 

““Yes; and they declare that if old Daney 
wasn't the most loyal fellow breathing, he’d have 
thrown you over, and owned that the whole mess 
was of your own brewing, and that he had noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

‘“* Do they, indeed, say that?” 

“That's not half of it, for they have a story 
about a woman—some woman you met down at 
Kilgobbin—who made you sing rebel songs and 
take a Fenian pledge, and give your werd of 
honor that Donogan should be let estape.” 

** Ts that all ?” 

**Isn't it enough? A man must be a glutton 
for tomfoolery if he could not be satisfied with 
that.” 

**Perhaps you never heard that the chief of 
the Cabinet took a very different view of my 
Irish policy.” 

“Irish policy?” cried the other, with lifted 
eyebrows, 
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“*T said Irish policy, and repeat the words, 
Whatever line of political action tends to bring 
legislation into more perfect harmony with the 
instincts and impulses of a very peculiar people, 
it is no presumption to call a policy 

**With all my heart Do you mean to deal 
with that old Liverpool rascal for the farni- 
ture ?” 

** His offer is almost an insalt.”’ 

** Well, you'll be gratified to know he retracts 
it. He says now he'll only give £35! And as 
for the screws, Bobbidge, of the Carbineers, will 
take them both for £50.” 

** Why, Lightfoot alone ie worth the money!” 

** Minus the sand-crack.” ‘ 

**T deny the sand-crack. 
the shoeing.” 

**Of course! 


She was pricked in 


I never knew a broken knee 
that wasn't got by striking the manger, nor a 
sand-crack that didn’t come of an awkward 
smith.” 

“What a blessing it would be if all the bad 
reputations in society could be palliated as pleas 
antly !” 

**Shall I tell Bobbidge von take his offer ? 
He wants an answer at once.” 

**My déar major, don’t you know that the 
fellow who says that simply means to say: 
‘Don’t be too sure that I shall not change my 
mind! Look out that you take the ball at the 
hop! ‘ 

** Lucky if it hops at all.” 

**Is that your experience of life ?” 
pole, inquiringly. 

**Tt is one of them. 
the screws ?” 

**Yes; and as much more for the break and 
the dog-cart. I want every rap I can scrape 
together, Harry. I'm going out to Guatemala.” 

“*T heard that.” 

**Infernal place; at least, I believe, in climate 
— reptiles — fevers — assassination—it stands 
without a rival.” 

**So they tell me.” 

**It was the only thing vacant; and they 
rather affected a difficulty about giving it.” 

**So they do when they send a man to the 
Gold Coast; and they tell the newspapers to 
say what a lucky dog he is.” 

**IT can stand all that. What really kills me 
is giving a man the C.B. when he is just booked 
for some home of yellow fever.” 

‘*They do that too,” gravely observed the 
other, who was beginning to feel the pace of the 
conversation rather too fast for him. ‘‘ Don't 
you smoke ?” 

‘*I'm rather reducing myself to half batta in 
tobacco, I've thoughts of marrying.” 

** Don’t do that.” 

“Why? It’s not wrong.” 

**No, perhaps not; but it’s stupid.” 

**Come now, old fellow, life out there in the 
tropics is not so jolly all alone. Alligators are 
interesting creatures, and cheetahs are pretty 
pets; but a man wants a little companionship of 
a more tender kind: and a nice girl who would 
link her fortunes with one’s own, and help one 
through the sultry hours, is no bad thing.” 

‘*The nice girl wouldn't go there.” 

**]’m not so sure of that. With your great 
knowledge of life, you must know that there has 
been a glut in ‘the nice-girl’ market these years 
back. Prime lots are sold for a song occasion- 
ally, and first-rate samples sent as far as Calcut- 
ta. The truth is, the fellow who looks like a 
real buyer may have the pick of the fair, as they 
call it here.” 

**So he ought,” growled out the major. 

“The speech is not a gallant one. You are 
scarcely complimentary to the ladies, Lock- 
wood,” 

‘*It was you who talked of a woman like a 
cow or a sack of corn, not I.” 

**T employed an illustration to answer one of 
your own arguments.” 

" ‘Who is she to be?” bluntly asked the 
major. 

**T'll tell you whom I mean to ask, for I have 
not put the question yet.” 

A long, fine whistle expressed the other's 
astonishment. ‘‘ And are you sure she'll say 





said Wal- 


Will you take £50 for 


yes? 
” *T have no other assurance than the convic- 
tion that a woman might do worse.” 

**Humph! perhaps she might. I'm not quite 
certain; but who is she to be ?” 

“Do you remember a visit we made together 
to a certain Kilgobbin Castle ?” 

“To be sure Ido. A rum old ruin it was.” 

**Do you remember two young ladies we met 
there?” 

** Perfectly. 
them ?”’ 

‘*My intention is to propose to one, and I 
imagine I need not tell you which ?” 

‘* Naturally, the frish girl. She saved your 
life—”" 

‘«Pray let me undeceive you in a double er- 
ror. It is not the Irish girl; nor did she save 
my life.” 

‘* Perhaps not; but she risked her own to save 

yours. You said so yourself at the time.” 
” We'll not discuss the point now. I hope I 
feel duly grateful for the young lady's heroism, 
though it is not exactly my intention to record 
my gratitude in a special license.” 

** A very equivocal sort of repayment,” grum- 
bled out Lockwood. 

‘** You are epigrammatic this evening, major.” 

** So, then, it’s the Greek you mean to mar 
ry?” 

‘*Tt is the Greek I mean to ask.” 

** All right. I hope she'll take you. I think, 
on the whole, you snit each other. If I were at 
all disposed to that sort of bondage, I don't know 
a girl I'd rather risk the road with than the Irisa 
cousin, Miss Kearney.” 

‘*She is very pretty, exceedingly obliging, and 
has most winning manners.” 


Are you going to marry both of 
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‘ She is good-tempered, and she is natural 
the two best things a woman can be 

‘* Why not come down along with me and try 
your lack ?” ‘ 
' **When do you go? 

** By the 10.30 train to-m I shall ar 
rive at Moate by four o'clock, and reach the Cas 
tle to dinner.” 

**They expect you ?” 

** Only so far that I have telegraphed a line to 
say I’m going down to bid ‘ good-by’ before I 
sail for Guatemala. I don't suspect they know 
where that is, but it’s enough when they under 
stand it is far away.” 

“*T'll go with you.” 

** Will you really ?” 

““T will, I'll not such an errand as 
your own, because that requires a se ond thought 
or two; but I'll reconnoitre, Master Cecil—I'll 


rrow 


Sav on 


reconnoitre.’ 
‘*T suppose you know there is no money 
**T should think money most unlikely in such 
a quarter, and it’s better she should have none 
than a small fortune. I'm an old whist-plaver, 


and when I play dummy there's nothing I hate 


more than to see two or three small trumps ir 
my partner's hand.” 
**T imagine you'll not be distressed in that 


way here 
that 
is, the thing can be done if there be no extrava 
gances,” 

** Does one want for more ?” 
theatrically. 

**I don't know that. If it were only ask and 
have, I should like to be tempted 

**T have no such n. I firmly 
that the moderate limits a man sets to his daily 
wants constitute the real liberty of his intellect 
and his intellectual nature 

‘* Perhaps I've no intellectual nature, then,’ 
growled out Lockwood, “‘ for I know how I 
should like to spend fifteen thousand a year I 
suppose I shall have to live on as many hun- 
dreds.” 

**Tt can be done.” 

‘*Perhaps it may. Have another weed ? 

‘No. I told you already I have begun a to- 
bacco reformation.” 

** Does she object to the pipe?” 

‘I can not tell you. The fact is, Lockwood, 
my future and its fortunes are just as uncertain 
rhis day week will probably have 
decided the destiny of each of us.” 

wry 


ing both their glasses 


** I've got enough to come through with 


cried Walpole, 


ambiti believe 


as your own 


1] 


) our success, then!” cried the major, fill- 


**To our success!” said Walpole, as he drain- 
ed his, and placed it upside down on the table. 
-> 
CHAPTER 
KIt 


LXIX 


AT GORBIN CASTLE 

Fur ‘‘ Blue Goat” at Moate was destined once 
more to receive the same travelers whom we pre- 
sented to our readers at a very early stage of this 
history. 

‘‘Not much change here,” cried Lockwood, 
as he strode into the little sitting-room and sat 
down. ‘‘I miss the old fellow’s picture, that’s 
all.” . 

“* Ah, by-the-way,” said Walpole to the land- 
lord, ‘‘ you had my lord Kilgobbin’s portrait 
there the last time I came through here 

‘Yes indeed, Sir,” the man, 
ing down his hair and looking apologetically 
** But the and my lord, who the 
Buck Goat, got into a little disagreement, and 
they sent away his picture, and his lordship 
retired from the club, and—and—that was the 
way of it.” 

A heavy blow to your town, I take it,” said 
the major, as he poured ont his beer 

‘*Well, indeed, your honor, I won't 
You see, Sir, times is changed in Irels 


up 


said smooth 


Goats was 


was 





We don't care as much as we used about 
‘neighboring gentry,’ as they called them once 
and as for the lord there, 
hundred a year in Moate.’ 
** How is that?” 
‘« They get what they want by rail from Dub 
lin, your honor, and he might as well not be here 


he doesn't 


at all 

*“Can we have a car to carry us over to the 
Castle?” asked Walpole, who did not care to hear 
more of local grievances 

‘* Sure, isn’t my lord’s car waiting for you 
since two o'clock!” said the host, spitefully, for 


he was not conciliated by a courtesy that was to 
lose him a fifteen-shilling fare. ‘*‘ Not that there's 
much of a horse between the shafts, or that old 
Daly himself is an elegant coachman, 
the host; ‘‘but they're ready in the yard when 
you want them.” 
” ‘The travelers had no reason to delay them in 
their present quarters, and, taking their places on 
the car, set out for the Castle 

“*T scarcely thought when I last dr 


continued 


ove this 


road,” said Walpole, *‘ that the next time I was 
to come should be on such an errand as my pres- 
ent one “5 


‘* Humph !” ejaculated the other. ‘‘ Our no- 
ble relative that is to be does not shine in equi- 
page. That beast is dead lame.” 

** If we had our deserts, Lockwood, we should 
be drawn by a team of doves, with the god Ca- 
pid on the box.” 

‘‘J'd rather have two posters and a yellow 
post-chaise.”” 

A drizzling rain that now began to fall inter- 
rupted all conversation, and each sunk back into 
his own thoughts for the rest of the way 

Lord Kilgobbin, with his dau 
bide, watched from the terrace of 


the car 





Castle as it slowly wo 
road. 

“ As well as I can see, Kate, there is a man on 
each side of the car,” said Kearney, as he hand 
ed his field-glass to his daughter. 


i its way along the bog 


even one! 
between us that he need co 


once 
aul 


fever 
would be ten days or a fortnight before 


be strong enough for it by 
events, 
Walpole, I wish hed hs 
in a letter.” 


evening with me and 
and 
and the 
But it’s only mock-hospitality to be entertain 


HARPER'S 


‘* Yes, papa, I see there are two travelers 
** And I don't well know why there should he 
There was no su friendshiy 


to bid 


h great 


me ail this way 


us good-by 


** Considering the mishap t befell him here 


it is a mark of good feeling to desire to see us all 


more 
** Maybe 


events, it’s not a pleasant house hes c 


don't you think so? 
** At 


ming 


so, muttered he, drearily 


to Young Shea there up stairs, jast out of a 


and old Miss Betty, that may arrive ar 


moment 


** There's no question of that She says it 


she 


1s 


equal to the journey 


I mean that she'll 
that time At all 
to our fine friend Mr 


ive taken his leave of us 


‘* Heaven grant it hem 


if it 1s the same as 


** It is something new, papa, to see you so in- 
hospitable.” 
**But I am not inhospitable, Kitty Show 


me the good fellow that would like to pass an 


think me good company, 
hest of 


the 


shall 


raciest 


have the saddle 


bottle of 


he mutton 


house, | 


claret in 


ing the man that only comes out of courtesy, 
and just stays as long as g 
him 


wd manners oblige 


“* IT do not know that I should andervalue po 


liteness, especially when it takes the shape of 
recognition.” 


** Well, be it so,” sighed he, almost drearily 


“* Tf the young gentleman is so warmly attached 
to us all that he can not tear himself away till he 
has embraced us, I suppose there's no help for it 
Where is Nina?” 


** She was reading to Gorman when I saw her 


She had just relieved Dick, who has gone out 
for a walk.” 


““A joliy house for a visitor to come to 


cried he, sarcastically 


“We are not very gay or lively, it is true, 


papa; but it is not unlikely that the spirit in 
which our guest comes here will not need mach 


jollity 


**[ don't take it as a kindness for a man to 
bring me his depression and his low spirits 
I've always more of my own than I know wha 
to do with ['wo sorrows never made a joy, 


Kitty.” 
‘There! they 


she, suddet 


y are lighting the lamps,” cried 
**1 don't think they can be more 
than three miles away 

**Have you rooms ready, if there be 
coming ?’ 

** Yes, papa, Mr. Walpole will have his old 
quarters; and the stag room is in readiness, if 
there be another guest.” 





two 


is 





** I'd like to have a house as big as the royal 
barracks, and every room of it occupied!” cried 
Kearney, with a mellow ring in his voice 





**They talk of society and pleasant company ; 
but for real enjoyment there's nothing to com 
pare with what a man has under his own roof! 
No claret ever tastes so good as the decanter he 
himself. alf an 
hour ago, and now the mere thought of a couple 
of fellows to dine with cheers up and 
warms my heart! I'll give them the green seal, 


circulates I was low enough h 


me me 


Kitty ; and I don’t know that there's another 
house in the county could put a bottle of ‘46 


claret before them. 
**So you shall, papa 

myself and fetch it 
Kearney hastened 


I'll go to the cellar 


to make the moderate toilet 








he called dressing for dinner, and was only fin 
ished when his old servant informed him that 
two gentlemen had arrived and gone up to their 
rooms 

*“*T wish it was two dozen had com« s i 
Kearney, as he descen the drawing-roou 

**It is Major Lockw papa,” cri¢ Kate 
entering and drawing him into a wind ecess 
**the Major Lockwood that was here before ha 
come with Mr. Walpole I met him int I 
while I had the basket with the wine i and 
and he was so cordial and glad to see me you 


ean not think 








‘* Fle knew that green wax, Kitty He tasted 
that ‘t when he was here last 

at iaps so; but he certainly seemed over 
joyed at something 
 ** Let me see,” muttered he: ‘ t he the 





big fellow with the long mustaches ? 
“A tall, very good-looking mat 
Spaniard, and not unlike « 
**To be sure, to be sure 
well 


dark as a 
ne 

I remember 
He was a capital shot with the pi 
he liked his wine. By-t 
take to him.” 





he way, Nina did not 


*“*How do you remember that, papa?” said 
she, — 
‘*If I don’t mistake, she told me so, or she 


called him a brute, or a savage, or some one of 
those things a man is sure to be when a woman 








d vers he will not be her slave 

na entering at the moment cut short all re 
joinder, and Kearney came forward to meet her 
with his hand out 

Shake ont your lower courses, an me 
look at you,” cried he, as he walked ‘ 
admiringly. ‘*‘ Upon my oath, it’s more beauti 
ful than ever you are! I can guess what a fate 
is reserved for those dandies from Dublir 

* Do von like my dress, Sir? Is it becom 


?” asked 








ing 

** Becoming it is; bat I'm not sure whether I 
like it.” 

* And how is that, Sir 

**T don't see how, with all tl floating gauze 
and swelling lace, a man is to get round 





you at all 

** T can not perceive the -" and the 
insolent toss of her head, more forcibly even than 
her words, resented such a possibility 


necessity, 


Sir 
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ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION OF 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Tue illustration on this page shows a new ap- 
plication of electric illumination te | ght-houses, 
which pron to greatly increase the efficiency 

ese ul l ] i rs of sea 
coasts and reet This use of electri ity was 
ti ugg 1 by Professor FARADAY some 
years ago, and since that time sries of practi- 





A 





hi ; a 
| : 7 il oo 
! iit 


} i) Wit i at \ 
| Will HAN 


Ke a i 
tl ll i it Mm 


cal experiments has been 





(NN NI 


carried on in En 
with the view of testing its utility. About 


as | 


gland 


a 
year ago a revolving electrical lig sht was estab 
lished with good results at the mouth of the 
'yne, and on last N \ s Dav it was alse 
set in ope m at the South Foreland light- 
hous v hic ch are situated between Dover and 
De al, ‘we sre it is expected t val 
ue t samen, OWlNng (0 ifs posit ‘ gard 
to the 0} posite coast of France, the approache 


1) 
ANI i 


i 


to the 
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North Sea, and the mouth of the Thames. 


well sunk in the chalk 280 je deep. ‘The wa- 
Che completion of these works establishes a tri- | ter is quite fresh, but it is cu ‘ious sly affected by 
ngle of bees tric lights, the other two being those | the tide. During each flo de the well is 
f Dun ness and Cape Gris-nez. quite dry, but ion yuugh each ebb. tide there is an 


in 


wh 


of 


the electric light was temporarily displayed) they 


} 
bit 


446 


372 and 275 feet above spring-tide high-water | are it 


mark. Buildings 


tri 


currents are sent from the mu¢ cn te under land, especially an e entrance of great harb 
ground wires to the lantern of each light-honse. | like those of New York, Boston, Liverpool, and the « 
Water for the steam-engine is obtained from a Senthanpten. 


wo light-houses, 


The South Foreland light-houses, established 
1634, exhibited coal fires till 1790, since 
en, up to the present time (with the exception 
a few weeks about thirteen years ago, when 


abundant supply of water. In case of accident 
there is an effective oil lamp pst ready to 
take the place of the electric light; but the ma- 
chinery is so simple and easily managed that 
there is hardly a possibility of derangement. 

ve been illuminated with oil. ‘The towers are The advantages of the electric light over that 
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) yards apart, and their lights are respectively | produced by tl rdinary means of illumination 
$ intense bi rightn greater steadiness, 
for the production of che elec- | cheapness of production, anc nd the ease with which 
light have been erected midway between the | it is managed. Though it may not come into 
rhe electricity is generated | use on isolated reefs and small islands, it will 

agnetic electric machines, w whe d by small ey take the } lace f other means of light- 
izontal condensing engine | electrical | ing in all important ht houses on the main- 


vi 
} in some manner the 
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ANTELOPE - HUNTING WITH 
CHEETAHS. 

Tue ** hunting cheetah,” trained for hunting 
the antelope in India, belongs to the leopard 
tribe, but differs from the common leopard and 
panther in many respects. He stands propor- 
tK nally higher on his legs, and is of a lighter 
build. His color is a paler yellow, and his spots 


e circular and eq ally distributed over the 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE SOUTH FORELAND, ENGLAND, 


fi My Wh 


! whereas in the leopard and panther they 


are Aewsg form of irregularly shaped rosettes, 


mt uch resembling the dirty print of a pe foot 
on a clean carpet. The head is round, with 
long, erect ears — fierce, staring eyes, with 
eeply marked sinuses bene sath, The claws are 

etractile, ap similar to those of a dog, and 
cheetah seems to connect 
at and dog tribes together By the aid of a 


| long tail, furnished with a thick, bushy tuft, he 
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LOOSING THE CHEETAH. 


is enabled to turn at speed wonderfally quickly, wt, “‘cheetah permitting In the sketches favor the approach of the cheetah. The dec the herd as } ble— he gle t the largest 
whisking this member ind asa greyhound doe two cheetahs and carts are represented Che e tomed t the en and carts of th I | t hrase 
his in following the doubles of a tired hare | latter are light frame-works of wood and rope cultivators in the fields, and, unless somethi | Che buck st every nerve 
animal is, in fact, eminently adapted f | constructed so that while the hunting-party sit unusval strikes their eye, will allow the party to | f lear life, but, however fle e, if 
and with his « l-looking face, alarming spot on the flat tray above, the dead game may be apy wh within sixty or eighty vards l the grim « I 
(for this pattern is always terrifying), sinew carried in a kind of cage below Che cheetal leather hood is then slipped off, and the cheets hopele truggle from the f At a time 
and active movements, and great velocity up to _ is blinded with a leather hood called a “ tobra head turned in the direction of the herd the cheet most ast f The 
200 yards forms about as terrible an en my as and secured to the sides of the cart with rope lhe glare of the sun, atter the enforced dark buck, alt { { tI est ‘ aret 
a poor timid antelope could well hav: passed from a collar round his neck rhe kee; ness of the hood, makes the animal blink and | be sea m g, f the ide irried 
The method of conducting the sport is as fol ers take nothing with them but a knife each and stare for a moment, and then the deer catching AW | I 
lows: one or more cheetahs may be used, but a large wooden ladle his eve, he drops from the cart, and, ac l f | k in his mah ‘ rt, the 
whatever the number, each is carried on his pa A herd of deer being discovered, the cart is as the ground favors him or not, lollops ee} heet ‘ the } en the chee 
ticular cart h a driver and two keepers. Any | carefully driven up to the leeward of them, ad- | toward them Arriving within what he cons tal f the latt | f dust, 
one wishing to see the fun may al the | vantage being taken of any ground which may | ers fair starting d nce—that is to sé nea f f ‘ t I s back 
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with the cheetah holding on to his throat like a 
patent vise, 

‘The keepers now run up and hastily slip the 
leather cover over the eyes of their charge, anc 
cutting the deer’s throat and opening the car 
cass, they fill the large ladle with blood and 
pieces of liver, and slap the haunch of the deer, 
calling to the cheetah, ‘‘ Ou beta” (come, my 
son). He will not always loose his hold in a 


hurry, but after some coaxing transfers his nose | 


to the ladle, when, holding this before him and 
steering him with his tail, the keepers assist him 
into the cart, which by this time should have ar 
rived. The breaking up of the deer is then com- 
pleted, the body is packed away below the cart, 
and the whole party proceed as before. 

Should the cheetah get a fair start the race is 


over in one hundred yards or so. It may be 


prolonged to two hundred or more, but generally 
after two hundred yards, if the cheetah finds he 
is not gaining, he gives up the chase, squats on 
his haunches, and watches the retreating deer, 
or prowls sulkily about until the keepers run up 
and secure him. 


It is remarkable that when the cheetah seizes | 


the throat of the deer the skin is not cut, the 
throat is merely compressed ; but where the blow 
of the fore-paw is delivered on the haunch in the 
act of seizing, the flesh is blackened under the 
skin. The cheetah further renders his prey pow 
erless by throwing his body across its chest and 
pressing its mouth with one paw. In fact, his 
whole action from begiunin, to end is most thor- 
oughly business-like. 


Pawic-Srruck Bravuty sees her glorious 
tresses thinning out, and petitions for something 
to stop the mischief and repair the damage. 
Why this alarm and anxiety? Why this vague 
inquiry for ‘‘something,” when the one thing 
needful is within the reach of all? PHALON’S 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR is the 
only preparation under the sun that immediately 
stops the shedding of the hair, and supplies new 
strength, vigor, and productive power to the 
roots that have been robbed of their fibres by 
disease or decay. It has been doing this for 
forty years. No man or woman in peril of bald 
ness ever applied it in vain. If your druggist has not 
this matchless medicine for the hair in stock, he will 
procure it fr you. —(Com.} 








A StcBapRN CouGH that will not yield to 
ordinary remedies may be thoreughly cured 
by Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an efficacious 
medicine in Bronchial 
orders.—[ Com. } 


and Pulmonary Dis- 


Last cance in aid of Mercy Hospital. $150, 
000 in 3000 cash prizes. $50,000 in gold coin 
the highest prize. To be drawn in open public 
at Omaha, 28th March, 1872, by sworn commis- 
sioners. This charitable enterprise is sanctioned 
and indorsed by the Governor and best business 
men of the State. Tickets $3 each, or4for $10 Parres 
& Ganpingn, Managers, Omaha, Nebraska.—{ Com.) 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


7 using a harmless toilet preparation known as Geo. 

Leitd’s “Bloom of Youth.” It will remove tan, 
rd klea, moth, and al) other defigurements from the 
ekin, leaving it perfectly smooth, cle, and beautiful, 
without showing the al ghtest trace of its applicaticn. 
Por sale by all Dri — in the United States. Depot, 
5 Gold St., N. ¥.—( Com. 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good effects of the VEGETINE 
are realized immediately after commencing to take it; 
as debility denotes deficiency of the blood, and Veer- 
rive acts directly upon the blood. There is no remedy 
that will restore the health from debility like the 
Veertine.—[(Com.)} 


= 

Every Genuine box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of Fremine Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. “Take no other”—the market is full of 
imitations. —{ Com. } 


Every bottle of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is tested before leaving the laboratory, 
hence itauniform quality and never-failing re 
sults. —[{ Com. } 

HatrorpD Leicestershire Table Sauce, the 
best article for family use.—{ Com. ] 


“Tue pest” 


is a term always applied to Burnett's 
Preparations. 


They deserve the title.—(Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN IN DISE ASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
W arraited to cure all Red, White, and Maturated Pim- 
ee, Fless-W orms, Black-Heads, Y ond Eru rtlons, and 

otched Diafiguratians of the Face. Sold b y Drug- 
gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York 


EXCITEMENT IN MUSIC CIRCLES. 


The beautiful song, ** Don’t go, Mollie Dar- 
Mng,” by J. Henry Whittemore, is all the rage. 
Price 40 centa. Address W HITTEMORE, SWAN, & 
STEPHENS, Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 


VV 4e8) TOU PEES, &c. Dovurevay, maker, 
96 Fulton St., New York ¢ ity. ssn Enough | said.” 


743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. #2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


FOR the P ARLOR. Send 
a spam » for a price-list. HARTZ 
CON it "RING REPOSITORY, | 





RARE and VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS. 


Now opening, a large and choice invoice, just re- 


ceived per steamer, comprising 


A RICH COLLECTION OF 
| 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Act ow Prereot Linzany Convition, 


| Suitable for Public Institutions and Gentlemen's Pri- 
| vate Libraries, many of which are curious and of rare 
} occurrence. 


Priced Catalogues regularly issued and 
matiled gratis on application, 
The Oldest and Cheapest Importing House, 
Estasiisuep 1840. 
IMPORTATIONS BY WEEKLY STEAMERS. 


A. L. Luyster, 


London, and 138 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
N.B Send for Catalogue. 


Metts Paragon Shirts, 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 


| at the following rates: 

| 6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts. $9 00 

6 ™ Better Muslin and Good Linen..,,..... 1050 
» = Masonville Muslin and Fine Lineh’.... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wamsntta Muslin and Very Pine Linen. 13 50 


| 
6 
t2 Directiona for Measurement sent on application. 
| 


New York Mills and Best Linen... ... 15 00 


RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, Sth Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


MOTHERS, 


>) NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITLTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 
V by the moet eminent physicians. U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


, HM. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, > 
K 15 South William Street, New York. R 


AN TS. 


INF 





AND cn 1871. 
INSTITUTE a8 
““The Best Article in the Market.” 
Deacriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c., by mail. 

a. . JOHNS, 78 William St., N. Y. 
Established in 1508. 


~ CGANVASSERS WANTED FOR 


TRIUMPHS = ENTERPRISE. 


By JAMES PARTON. 

A handsome octavo; 700 pages. Well illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. Sells rapidly. One agent 
reports 27 orders in one day; another 64 in three 
days. Liberal inducements offered. For circulars of 
this and other popular books, address the publishers, 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 Dey St., New York. 


F] ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
i 


Indorsed by Certificate from Amerioan 


oF 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode. Are ornamental and cheap. 
Adapted to all household uses; alsd, to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 ADAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS, 
Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 


89 Chambers St., New York. 


al . ’ y 
Drops of Constitution Water 

8 times a day cure 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, 

Stone in the Bladder, 

Catarrh of the Bladder, 

Diabetes, Gravel, Gleet, 

Brick-Dust Deposit, 

Female ¢ omplaints, 

Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver. 

For Sale by al! Druggista. 

Solid Rub- 


~ S20. OO ber Cushions. Cues full 

iLLIAR p] size, and Balls complete. 
Diagram free. 

TABLE. »: <a 


95 Li iberty St., N. Y 


Choice 1 Selected eprne! Freeh eprne!t 
Flower SEEDS! ‘Garden SEEDS! (2 SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 
Early Concord Corn, _, 25c. 
Wethersfield Onion, Ib., 





Black Walnut. 





12 sorts, 50c. 

Butter Be. sans, qt., 50c. 

$2; 3 Ib., $125; © alycanthus, 
; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush. ~ % 

Peasy Ng "$2: bbl, #4. Apple, Osage Orange, ba., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Nlustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


ite ale ROGERS’ 
Groups of 
STATUARY, 
FROM 


$10 to $265. 


Inclose stamp for 
IQustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List 
to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 

\ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 

1 amusing. 


2c. P peckage: S assorted packages. fi. 
| Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N.Y. 











FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 | 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


] 








TINGLEY’S PATENT 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE-CREAM FREEZER 


Is recommended for FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
SALOONS, and WHOLESALE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


As the best Ice-Cream Freezer in the market. 
[It saves ICH, 
Saves "TIME, 
Saves LA BOR, 
And produces the finest quality 
known to the Art. 


of Cream 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 COMMERCE STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- SCOVIL’s SHORT-HAND. 

The result of 40 years’ experience. Price #1 25. 
“Simplicity itself.” — Telegraph, St. In. ‘Certainly 
more — learned than the ordinary systems." —F. 
Hemperly, Rep’tr by Phonography. “ Combines all the 
adv sntages of Menography and Phonography.”— Bos 
ton Eve’g Times. “ More leg zible than the common long- 
hand.”"—ev. Canon Lee. “We believe it better than any 





J 

|} yet invented.”—Jndiana Messenger. “Have met with 

} no system that enables one more speedily to acquire 
the art of verbatim reporting.”—T. P. Dixon, Re ep tr 


“Seems to me the simplest and most accurate in use.” 
—Hon. W. E. Curtis, D.C.L 
W. E. SCOVIL, 44 Union Square, N. Y. 


‘THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 
’ SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
, a convenient and neat 
= little device, which is 
worn (like a badge) on 
the coat, vest, or lady’ 4 
dress or work - basket 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is its best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BE 
MAILED TO ANY ADDEESS 
On REOEIPT oF B o7s., 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 
THE MONEY WILL BE BE- 
** T would not be wphont i.” TURNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & (0., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 
Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and send for one. 


Fo DEAFNESS—Tue Patent Oxrcanio Visrator. 
It fits into the Ear, is not perceptible, removes Sing- 
ing Noises in the head, and enables Deaf Persons to hear 
distinctly at Church or Public Assemblies. Treatise on 

Deafness and Catarrh, with Means of Cure, sent free. 
Dr. T. Hunt Stitwext, 13 Clinton PL, 8th St., N. Y. 











FRUITS, FLOWERS, & SEEDS. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
| much valuable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two COLORED ouBoMos, with Price-List, sent 

for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 

#7 We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers “ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man's door. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and darsbillty. Descriptive Pampalets free. Address 
} MATHUSHEKR PIANO M'F'’G CU., New Haven, Conn, 











BREECH LOADERS. 


JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
77 Chambers St., N. Y. 


GUNS, PISTOLS, &c. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1872. 


CONTENTS : 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. 


I-tveTRations.— Robert Morris.— Washington 
in Consultation with Morris and Hamilton at his 
House in New York.—Alexander Hamilton.—AlL 
bert Gallatin.—U nited States Treasury Buildiog 
a.D. 1304; Ground-Plan; Section of B; South 
Elevation.—United States Treasury Building AD 
1871. — Robert J. Walker.—Salmou P. Chase, — 
George S. Boutwell. 

THE MESSAGE. 
oe} BOLIVIA AND ITS AMAZON OUT- 


Iui.veTRations. — Puri Indian Hunt! 
Madeira.—Turtle-Shooting on the Mad 
—Hunting the Tapir.—Inscription on the Rocks 
at Ribeirao.— Specimen of curiously cut Stones 
along the Rapids.—Dragging a Canve around Teo- 
tonlo.—Meeting with the Caripunas.—A Caripuna 
Indian.—India-Rubber-Making on the Madeira. - 
Breakfast on the Mamore.—Charch and Plaza of 
Exaltacion. — Mojos Indians at Trimidad cele- 
brating Mass. A Mojos Indian.—The Cherimbita. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PAST AND PRESENT 

I.tvusreations. —Ancient Galley with Three 
Banks of Oare.—Ancient Galley, from a Roman 
Coin.—Ship of William the Conqueror.—Ship of 
the Fourteenth Century.—The Great Harry 
Genoese Carack, 142 British Ship of W ur, 1578, 
from Tapestry in the House of Lc rds.—Sovereign 
of the Seas, 1637, from an original Picture by Van- 
develde.— War Ship of 1673, the Royal Charles. 
The Royal George Galleons of the Seventeenth 
Ceutury, from Van Yk.—Gulley of the Seventeenth 
Century, from Van Yk.—Chinese Junk.—Donbie 
Canoe, Society Islands. — Flying Pros, Ladrone 
Islands.—Double Canoe, Friendly Islands. 

TO-MORROW. 
THE CITY OF THE LITTLE MONK. 

ILLusrrstions.—Munich, in the Year 1500, taken 
from the East Side.—The Coopers’ Dance.—Der 
Metzgereprung (the Butcher’s Leap), on the Eve 
of Shrove-Tuesday every Year. 

THE WINES OF SYRIA. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

I_tversations.—* Robert struck a Light, and 
removed the Covering from the Face.”—“ Got any 
Tobacco ?" 

NEGRO LIFE IN JAMAICA. 

ILLUSTEATIONS. —Newcastle, Genera! View, look- 
ing toward Port Royal.—“ Lord” Holmes.—Port 
Antonio. — Koratoe Marchant. — General Dery. — 
Negro Funeral in Jamaica.—A Kingston Family 
Cook.— Descending the Mouhtain.—At the Bazar. 

My Cigar Stumps. 

A CASE OF VITRIFICATION. 
THE BOMAN CAPITOL 
GOTTFRIED’S SUCCESS. 

IiivusTRaTion.—“ He dropped his Arm and 
looked at her—onuly a Moment, but his Heart wis 
lost.” 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Av- 
TuUONY TBOLLOPE. 
ILLvsTEaTIons.— Don't you know that a youn ig 
Woman like you ought to be Married some Day?" 
“Phen he put his Arm round her aud Kissed 
her.” 
A JAPANESE STATESMAN AT HOME. 
Portrait of Hirosawa. 
STAR AND CANDLE 
SONNET (WITH A LETTER). By Joun G. Saxz. 
THE OLD OTTOMAN AND THE YOUNG TURE 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL REGORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


on the 


a River 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper's Macaztnz, One Year $4 00 
Hagren'’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Hagpxer's Bazar, One Year. 400 


Harper ro Meena, Harper's Weexcy, and Harres’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suuscrisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, u ithout extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxcy or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cepts for 
the Werxvy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. pestage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
eubscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weex ty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's addrese is to be changed, 
both the old and pew one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payal ble to the order af Harper & Buoturns {s prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tens rok Anvertistne tn Harper's Peziopwacs. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $00; Half Page, 
$20 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion 

Bupe Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ingertion. 


Addess HARPER © BROTHERS, New York 
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COLLINS’ 
W ATCR r ACIORY. 


1OWA FARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now Offering for sale to actual setth 


500,000 ACRES. 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands 
the West 
The lands are chiefly situated 


railroad between the c.tic 2 of Des ‘Mo ines and Cor 
Biufis, and are the most fertile and accessiblk 
offered for sale at low prices in the Stats 
range from $5 per acre, the ave b 
Sales are made eithe rf or cash or onsho 
60 as to suit all purchasers. Full warranty de 
EXPLORING TICKE’ r 8, 
entitling the purchaser of Jand to a credit of amount 
i for fare upon his land, are for sale at Use 1 
pal ticket offices of the Company 
For pamphiet (with map), or any information r 
garding the lands, address 
JI. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, lowa,. 


INTELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN 
CEASE TO WEAR SPECTACLES, 
AND A NEAR-SICHTED PERSON 
ISSELDOM SEEN. ACED,WEAK, 
WATERY, SORE AND DISEASED 
EYES ARE PERMANENTLY 
CURED AFTER READING OUR 
ILLUSTRATED me 2b O-11 0) ee) OD 
OF THE EYE AND SICHT,’’ SENT 
FREE TO ANY ONE. Address, 
New York College of Health, 
BOX 840 P.0. 165 &167 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ICGHT 


AND 


ENSATION 


OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all its Various Phases. 


Its splendors ar 

cigns; its adventurers; its Char 

crimes. 

I mastentes with Nearly 250 Fine Engravirg 
ae reula ls r terms and a 

s \ " 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO P ’ da, Pa 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Is ack ved THE BEST 
ARTICLE 1 ever 


nials 


i te 
I Y AGI WANTE 
LRY BALDWIN, & FOY 
w Ma tnrere 
New Haven, ( 
nNING, Ne York 
I & ¢ f ig 





Boker’ = Bitte ra! Boker’s Bitters! 


“BOKE R'S 8B ITT ERS 


‘wy ¥ ik the BEST and most 
4 r4 vic Ac sot Ss Stomac h Bitte rs, 


rt 


L. Ft NKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
v2 66 Liberty St., New Yerk, 





you may know), using our Planos i iT 


“U. B. Plano Co., "305 Broadwen. New York. 


_DON' T BUY 


Sem aareew ar 


ress, st | =e cums Sime rie a, warr 





week. Catalocnes free. VW Havoen, 19 er tet., Boe 


$ it AY Address J BRONSON 







Numerous Testimo- | 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








. COL LENS & co. 


—_—, 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


FRENCH BLACK WALN { AMBOL THUYA 
HUNGARIAN SH 


‘ ‘ , stock of 
\OMESTI I E-FIGURED NEERS, BOARI 
TND PLANK 

cw S apes , 
GEO. W. RE 1D «& £005 N. ad 
& Zz st 
Factor 6 to 200 Lewis St.. bet on ht und 6th Sts 


FOR 
SHEATHING, A 
| PLASTERING, 
| ROOFING, P 
4 DEAFENING, 

D 





CARPET LINING. F 

ROCK RIVER PAPER CO. 
Nae nau . ; 

we ut 


1 & CVU 
a theieas “xR 


GF sole 4 








la) 4 . 
LAr ) 
fe Kr - Zz 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of Ho 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ENRY OWEN, Sole 





Pri v 

( , 437 ¢ al St } S 
EVERY wonld w ng 4 $1 50 for Prang 
LADY px Chror Bove rM Rost 
I n EVERY |! 

4 } r l er wiz t *‘Sran 

Ss ay I ur T5¢ 

satisfia I £ rantes Sexnp now. Spe 
6G ct Addr ed B H 


‘CUNDURAL 1G0. 


BI ISS, KEENE, & CO.'S 
El » EXTRACT, the t 








Ss 4 7 4 

tar Cone } 

Salt-Rheum, Syp! 

‘ B) Dis 

pr 1 fr we 

Cu ro Bark 

- the ee ~- 

| Reg. Nov, 1871, fr a, Ex i 


Acknowledged to be 


The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 


for a Circular Price $810 ; 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


the CELEBRATED P nh cry: SHUT 
Binwixe MACHINE. he best inthe we 
¢ e. A ‘ENTS ANTEDin uno 
¢ y i Terr tory .> or Illu-trated Circulars, Addreee, 
Macurnre ( Meveland, O.; St 
3 FP hil . Pa.; 707 Broadway, N.Y 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONE} 
t e of Presse 


Leute, Me 


i 
«, $8, 2] $1 Offices, ¢ 2 : 
Send for a circula LOWE PRESS ¢ 

158 r Lane, Bow M 


A Great Offer.— Hi RA E WA L RS 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 


Prepared Flour of Bran for making 
Biscuit for the Diabetic and Dyspeptic. 
JOUN W.SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 363 
Bowery, Cor. 4th St... New York. 

MPASS ANT bod 


KA 





MAGNETIC TIME- KEEPER, 






+ THE 


Collins Metal W atches, 


This cut represents the size and appt r $v 
Watches and $12 Chains These watches, for a " f tim 
ure fully equal to Go " et gum 
at have n us nl ads ha . 
1 x mont We wt hres 
$25; all Patent rs, | Jewe 
, Get lies’, and Boys’ siz 8, $2 tos 
j elg nis ky “ gu 
special certifi When six oe a 
oct seventh ee All K he «ms 
( ns Met ( ser x T 
na W } " Ay 


335 ~ tens N.W. Olty, 


eo _ > ae 














DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


With a Nove ity Job pr a, ag *. 
owt additi« 
Busine ae £ Office. 
effi beat instr 
sehools. 
the Family as 
! r General Job 
| Printing. 


str P 
HE NJ. 0. we 0ODs, 








G" a tea - i = HY 

e,$ iH $4 
f I VI ~ Br . ny , 

= ‘ «,¢ 

a = | 
mD = 
ca od ~- — 
5 3 2 | 
a- = 
4 ” a 
o> 6 jes 
S = |SHADE ROLLERS; » © 
34 Veqpat.octifie.” 4 £ 13 
S 5 t = ae P= = ~ 
ed ™ A860 4 Cor. Broome ==) 
= Broadway, . an = 
(THE LITTLE FISHERMAN 





T= COAL AND IRON RECORD, for 
‘ r 4 i “ ’ r 


A 


ve 


ROPER Bor-AR. 


2 Tee 


MICROSCOPES. 


Tr. aM ER, Optician, 4 


\ CENTS w WANTED EVERY WHERE 


THE LOST CITY. 


$732 IN FT DAYS 


v 100,- 

000 
Avrieulturiet. One Ag 
EGG & { a» ¢ Ss rk 


RARE CHANCE FOR \GENTS! 


Age mts, we 
i 


Woot t 
: B. RUSSE 7 Mas 
AG ENTS: ; K 
SY 
BOOK AGENTS W V ANTED. 
E ; ( e Ha 
MONE) ln ty eee ee 
~ ' S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro. Vt 


DORMAN'S LITTLE GEM 
Marker. Address U.S. M’¥’e 
mbard St., Baltimore 


AS 2ENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money 


Siinsos & Fine Art Put ere, Portiaud, Ma 


199 


Breech: Loading SHOT -GUNS, 





Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 


Xf = TURE, HARTI 


\ 


lars 


—aLSs ASS 


ety-«lx apk 


are 


Valuable | 


HARPER & Bh 


EY, & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BAND MUSIC. 


} y @ eple each 
i i SAMUELS, Publier 
M came 

YTHEI New Yor«e 
I Wal }. Pace 

A 2 G 
M.D q rv 


ae AM me 
S 4 eM 
Me 
) v vi} KY 
I \ MLA } vi 
B fe 
MILI ‘ t 
H re 
READI 4 H if Mode 
f Le I I ” f ** Pee f 
I } l. a j 
‘ ' i a» ‘ 
PHY } F TH? iND INSZ 
‘ M M 
‘ 
N : Ore he F I 
“ » Pane MM Autbor of se 
I ex of Me & th, & 
WATER ANI I ,008 Apnort | 
| ' _— $1 5 F ’ 
“ for the } 
MAI BORDER REMINISCENCES B 
Re ences. | s u B. Magcr, U.S 
A The } Traveler Ti Ye 
fA Life Borde & IJustra 
+e 
4 HAMILT WOMA WORTH. W 
W * Lor let 
spl By G Hasivrox 
‘ B ABI RAI THE } , 
; Me ‘I avd Tr K 
f ; " s of ¥ ng 
ns Au i ale " 
v } “ } ‘ 
V y ‘ 
i N I I 
I “UE MILe 
ri & uw > 
VeEw J} K F I } e 
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Book f f ‘ 2 
A fe } a 
My A h 
‘ ‘ WA } F , 
P Des s 
x . 
RA k ; ; H eM a 
4 , } y I Vith Frontis 
Ste Mm $2 
— 
wT 
Lb) rHERS, New York 
‘ H By W i Co.timse, Anttior 
\ ‘ Vif N W omar 
A I Mo strated. & 
I S. Ma s Paper 
re [ v MULOCE WORE 
‘ e eu f e 
J H x Aga H and 
re Lif Marriage bristian's Mis 
‘ ee e Lif . S from 
‘ ory E k kiod W Mistress and 
bs A Br Press be Won 
r & I . Test 
DE-0O’-¢ ‘ B Faaseom, A { 
shua Ma ; &. I italy sire 
s F € 
iE AMI BAF awes De M g, 
r reese,” 
- , Pape 
Lawnence W. M. Locxugaar 
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tw Ha 2 & Baron 
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gr Harren's Carta 


Siz Cente in poeslage star 


ras will send ar 


M prepau, t any part of the 
n receywt 
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TE matled free on receipt of 
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Za DENSLOW ff 
& BUSH’S 





URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


tQ M ’ 





P. O. Box 





PUTTING HIS HEAD IN THE BRITISH LION'S MOUTH. 









MOLLER's 


Why did eek this counsel? It was to prove that our Government had violat s neu- | 
tral obligations to Germany, to embroil us in a diplomatic difficulty with that Power, «nd to prej COD*<ETVER O'+ 
udice our own case with the tribunal at Geneva, by showing that we sinned as gravely ag t G | 
many as England sinned against us in the time of the Rebellion. V. Y. i , Feb. 21,1872. | Is prepared from selected livers, and bottled at Lofo 
} den Islands, Norway Is the purest, for ipi 
| ity, clearness, and delicacy of taste anc ly 
- | rior to any. Is more 1 188 1 and 
r easily digested than any other Cod-Liver O 
a | SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER, 
JOURNAL, 


Banking: House of JAY COoRE & CO. 


A WEEKLY 





Soldic 
Next month the Treasury will pay off Forty Millions additional of the 5-20’s of 1862. ; ige paper, 
* 4) ’ P . 1 . . ¥ sic Specimen fr ° 
Holders of the » desire to exchange them for a bond of equal salety, and at the f LOWRY, BROWN, & : 
same time increase their annual income ne rly ONE-THIRD, Will do well to iny« stigate the why For s I Newsdealers Ww I 
merits of the 7.30 Go_p Bonps of the NortHern Paciric RAILROAD THE 







These securities, the of which is Par and 


are selling 1 ipidly for cash and in exchange for 5-20's 
lently 


present pric accrued interest in currency, 
commend them to in 


bonds of the United States 


and we 


vestors as confi have always commended the 


Gover! 
They are secured 


as wt 


“DOMESTIC”. 


nent 


by a First and ONLy mortgage upon 2000 miLes oF RAILROAD, ITs 


“BEST 


EQUIPMENT AND EARNrNGS, and, in ADDITION, as fast as the road is built, upon 500 Acres 
of land to every $1000 Bond, or 23,000 acres to every mile of road TO USE.” 
. P . ~ aT " . sé 
The extent of this grant is greater than ALL THE New ENGLAND STATES AND Mary- EASIEST 











LAND, and its value, taken at the average at which other railroads have sold their land | TO SELL.” 
grants, is OVER THREE HunpDRED MILLIONS or DOLLARS, or TREBLE the possible cost of 8. M. Agents: 
the Road and issue of the Bonds. Itd n't pay you 
. , ape : P . icht the best 
These Bonds are thus a first-class Railroad Bond combined with a Real-Estate Mort- to fight the best , 
grace on | 1 worth at least twice the amount of the Company’s liabilities eames. are we 
gage on lan at lee le amoun 4 pany BULEUICS. our claims + Get ok 
No rn Pacifics are issued in denominations from $100 to $10,000, coupon and reg 
jstered, and ti eir heavy sales in this country and Europe assure the rapid construction : l 8 
ef the road “DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y 
The Bonds are FREE FROM U.S. TAX, have 30 years to run, principal and interest | AGENTS WANTED FOR THE LIFE O! 
payable IN GOLD at the Banking-House of Jay Cooke & Co. JAMES FISK. 
All marketable securities received in exchange without expense to the investor, at | 
Pe es - A co ‘ 4° t tory of hi 8 life an om loits, from a Pec 
their high current value , ; es . i g among Financiers — Trivm 
JAY COOKE & CO., a. How ue Liven xp sow a Dizw, 
| ist . Price by Ma )cents. Terms liberal. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND WASHINGTON. — | mvitaaetal: FHINT & er 
ly i, necinnat hicago, 
For sale by Banks and Bankers generally throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE 


Continental Life Insurance Co,, | 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. | 


” POWDER © 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 








INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 
3 tA. + sm 1 pho S ee —¥ aay wed > $7 ) lo $2: 0) per month, sn: — . md fe 
FRAN +LASS, D -R MLEY, A aut the GENUINE IMPROVEI 
The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience | = COMMON -SENSE I AMILY SEWING MA. 
nd present management, to those who desire to place their insurar in a cs ‘ HIN] Tt . Ma hine will stitch, hem, feil, tuck, 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing ible ar — Dew 'p , atk oer 
t as reasonable cost as 1s consis nd five 5 We w $1000 
Cr At st-class Agent I f | f w’ ew a 
tT i Ela I St I 
IMPERIAL GIN, QZehivNxe Neve = pick. 
y YF , oe 
lation, is t s SECOMB & CO.. Boston, M 
ration, . UMBRELLAS. aq, nde. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, M 
price. Pa i I ” . 
Holland quarter j TRY ONE. | E. P.GLEASON M’F’G CO. 
oan See eee FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. ee er eee 
s Hi. H. SHUFELDT ¢ 
‘ WATCHES, | from $14 to $400. New Stem Winder. F Watch, and Ra 
. ear l r our w lllustrated Descriptive Price List 
— feo - : ~ WALTHAM: DD oF, othe Pas » Sonat ia 


Arson . INDELIBLE —y 


‘4 


rid. 
975 Sunday onoe Library 


Numbers. 2 Sizes, Self reali: 
neut, otherwise same — ’ 19 
P.F, Van Evercn” % 191 Fun St. Ne 


, 
205 | " WICKES ECLECTIC 


nd best ill vil t 


cases nrime 


umin ae ‘ iat is made for use in ordin 
cans an harrels, by J. Hi. wic KES, 
J. R. BARTL ETT & CO., 2% India St., Bost 


yor like Postage Stamps, 10c 





Y 


OIL: 


illustration of the 
the introduction of extraordins 
ell their 


wed 
its 
rkmans 

Style No. 1, 850. — 
FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, IN VI 
ILLUSTRATED 
W h full descriptions and lowest prices, fror : 

18 of more than 100 musicians, sent fre 





9 


| Marcu 9, 187 


‘MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN 


re For $50, x 


SECURELY PACKED, 


SO THAT 


IT CAN BE SENT BY ORDINARY 
FREIGHT ROUTES WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE 


» very lo ces at which they are en- 


ry f cilities for manufac- 


well-known OR GANS, which are acknowledged 


Best in he World. 


f M ASON & a 
by 


inv ntion to this, the std 


willing to be 


which th 






both as to the: of their Work 
Prices. It is | case, but the 
| VERY BES r and of finest 
ts ibility can | lon 
t proportionate es this season of 
R . ELEGANT CASES , $132, and $125 each. 


\LOGU . 
Testimonial Circular, \ 


ES 


CAI 


ach, also with opin- 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 154 Tecment St., Boston; 596 Broadway, N. Y. 


PREMIUM SAFETY” = 


Fire Test, 150 —— NOT EXPL ODE, t 

family use raliroads, | 3, ON ship-t ward, ¢ ' safety ts desired 
Ls n 100,000 families. f ral very whe ‘DENSLOW & ‘BUSH 0 Mai en L 
N.Y Ir St., Bostor 34 S. Calvert St, Balt ; or 479 S. Car St., Chicag 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHi R75. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 





Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 

teady-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 
vell made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be paid 


to Express Company on receipt of 
Ss. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway; 


so, Corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


INSURE 


AGAINST 


eae 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
OF HARTFORD. COMPANY 
MICROSCOPES 


And MICROSCOPIC ACCESSORIES. 


goods. 





CASH ASSETS, 
$1,919,891, 





Microscop rom 50c. to $1300 each. Over 10,000 
pre} lescr iption always in stock, 
fro ch. haga ate | and priced 

al sddress on re 





QUREN & CO., 


t ue of 108 pages mailed 
pt of 10. JAMES W. 
: vac . 924 ¢ o—-- 


St 


as and ¢ Fay 





¢ f lampness and 
ex} t s odors or and strength 
f ea »p n ariably Bes nd up t a uniform Ene d 
andar mr is ar com rs, and other 
t 1 ORUGEISTS. 1 They are 

w one-t ra “the 
TEAS= 

ante furnish any 

s in this new 

yuality can be | tin« heste by the 





orters 2 nd Deal. 





er aw For f part 
BHAPL I GH y CO 


ALLEN, | 
ers (at whol it Street, Boston, Mass, 


iS HE RMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


Y 


WH. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimore, Md. 


$500 REWARD is offered by 

| the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
atarrh or 


“Cold in Head," ( 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggiste at 50 cts 








if your hair is failing out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


TRAVELING CANVASSERS WANTED. 


F. H. STODDARD & CO., 68 , New York 





n St 


¢ NOTE PAPERS and 
fashic on sent by mail postpaid. 


E. Tirtow & Co., 


ENVELOPES 
Send for 
Boston 














